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THE EDITOR’S LAMENT. 


We are truly in avery sorry situation, and 
if things go on long as they have been go- 
ing on hitherto, we know not what will be- 
come of us. Not a book to be had—not a 
book to be seen—not a book heard of or 
thought of! What is the cause of all this 
laziness and inactivity in our publishing 
manufactories, which turns circulating li- 
braries into mere non-entities, and throws 
all us poor honest critics out of employ? 
Some say it is THE BILL, that unhappy 
scapegoat on which all the sins and mis- 
fortunes of the last century and the cen- 
tury to come are heaped up; some say it 
is the cholera morbus, which has brought 
about a quarantine—which has diminished 
the importation of rags, and consequently 
increased the price of paper. With re- 
spect to THE BILL, it remains a matter of 
doubt whether it is the Reform Bill or the 
Printer’s bill which has so damped the 
ardour of publishers—perhaps a little of 
both; and as to the cholera morbus, we 
leave it to those, who, thank Heaven, know 
more about it than we do, to determine. 
As it is, we can only pray that our good 
masters will shew a little ‘* bowels of com- 
passion” upon us critics, and grant us at 
least a couple of volumes per week, till 
the sanitary cordon is removed. 

What is a tailor without cloth? Why, 
a tailor, perhaps, still, but decidedly a 
very melancholy tailor: for what avail his 
discriminating shears, his patterns, his pa- 
pers, and his measuring tape? Truly, 
they profit him nothing; and he is an un- 
happy tailor, with his feet before him and 
his fingers idle ! 

But if a tailor is miserable who has no 
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cloth to cut out, how much more miserable 
is a reviewer who, like us, has no new 
book to cut up? The tailor, peradven- 
ture has no necessity for cloth,—not being 
troubled with customers, and having no 
backs to measure. But we are differently 
situated ; we have customers in plenty, 
(would we could serve them better than 
we do,) and every week we have a very 
importunate gentleman, yclept The Literary 
Guardian, to measure and ‘make up” 
for; whose broad-sides are no light matter 
to look at, and whose form is both expan- 
sive and weighty. Him have we to deck 
out in a new suit of the choicest attire 
every week ; and how are we to do so, 
when there is no material in the market ? 

But there is no use in complaining—the 
thing must be done, and as, ‘* where there 
is a will,” there is said also to be “‘ a way,” 
we will prove our willingness, and do our 
best. 

To reward us for our good resolution, 
we have just received a parcel of little 
books and pamphlets of very neat exterior, 
and promising appearance. On opening 
them we find a collection of miniature 
“ LIBRARIES” and “* MAGAZINES” 
of amusement and instruction ; and really 
when libraries can be compressed into 
such small parcels, no wonder it is that 
publishers have so little to do, and books 
are so sparingly printed. 

First, then, is the “* Family Library,” a 
very neat collection of some twenty or 
more volumes, and, therefore, well adapted 
for a family not over numerous. The 
“© National Library,” intended, no doubt, 
to supersede the British Museum, which 
has certainly of late years extended to 
most cumbersome dimensions, and will be 
much more convenient and portable in 
twelve pocket volumes. Next appears 
the ‘* Library of Useful Knowledge,” and 
with it the “ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,” both of which togethershould 
we think embrace all the knowledge that 
a reasonable man need care to acquire ; 
and yet, we have a couple more, to render 
our education still more perfect,—the 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia,” which, as far as 
names mean any thing, should be useful as 
a book of reference, but which would be 
much better adapted for that purpose were 
it alphabetically arranged, and the “ Cabi- 
net Library,” which contains nothing that 
is not comprised in one or other of the 
libraries already mentioned. 

Seriously speaking, these small and 





economical libraries are most useful pub- 
lications, and if well and judiciously com- 
piled, cannot fail of obtaining a vast cir- 
culation. We like them, as it is, for their 
cheapness ; we should like them better if 
they were still cheaper, and we are inclined 
to think they would not be less profitable 
if they were even charged at two-thirds of 
their present prices. 

With respect to the Magazines, they are 
elegant, light, and agreeable productions, 
inviting in their exterior, and amusing 
within. We will attend to them for our 
own edification aud the benefit of our 
readers ; and what with these, and ‘ the 
Libraries,” and one or two books and 
papers we have managed to scrape toge- 
ther elsewhere, we hope to fill our columns 
with tolerable satisfaction, and so, for 
once— 

“ All’s well that ends well.” 


a SERS 


Spectator of Books. 











LORD BYRON—HIS GENIUS AND 
MISFORTUNES. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 106, Art. XI. 
“© Moore’s Life of Lord Byron.” 


Tuts is a very forcible and, we think, a 
very just article. It appears to be written 
with great impartiality, and in a whole- 
some spirit of opposition to all humbug, 
cant, and hypocrisy. It is a very long ar- 
ticle, and withal, in many places, rather a 
learned one} as, for instance, where it en- 
ters into general criticisms on poetry, &c., 
all of which are worthy of attention. At 
present, however, we confine ourselves to 
those passages which refer more particu- 
larly to Lord Byron, and must content 
ourselves with making a very few extracts. 

His fickle popularity :— 

‘* Every thing that could stimulate, and 
every thing that could gratify the strongest 
propensities of our nature—the gaze of a 
hundred drawing-rooms, the acclamations 
of the whole nation, the applause of ap- 
plauded men, the love of the loveliest 
women—all this world, and all the glory 
of it, were at once offered to a young man 
to whom nature had given violent passions, 
and whom education had never taught to 
control them. He lived as many men 
live who have no similar excuses to plead 
for their faults. But his countrymen and 
his couhtrywomen would love him and 
admire, They were resolved to see in his 
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excesses only the flash and, outbreak of 
that same fiery mind which glowed in his 
poetry. He attacked religion; yet in 
religious circles his name was mentioned 
with fondness, and in many religious pub- 
lications his works were censured with 
singular tenderness. He lampooned the 
prince regent; yet he could not alienate 
the Tories. Every thing, it seemed, was 
to be forgiven to youth, rank, and genius. 

“Then came the re-action. Society, 
Capricious in its indignation as it had been 
capricious in its fondness, flew into a rage 
with its froward and petted darling. He 
had been worshipped with an irrational 
idolatry. He was persecuted with an irra- 
tional fury. Much has been written about 
those unhappy domestic occurrences which 
decided the fate of his life. Yet nothing 
is, nothing ever was, positively known to 
the public but this—that he quarrelled 
with his lady, and that she refused to live 
with him. There have been hints in 
abundance, and shrugs and shakings of 
the head, and ‘ Well, well, we know,’ and 
“We could an if we would,’ and ‘ If we 
list to speak,’ and ‘ There be that might an 
they list.’ But we are not aware that 
there is before the world, substantiated by 
credible, or even by tangible evidence, a 
single fact indicating that Lord Byron was 
more to blame than any other man who is 
on bad terms with his wife. The pro- 
fessional men whom Lady Byron consulted 
were undoubtedly of opinion that she ought 
not to live with her husband. But it is to 
be remembered that they formed that 
opinion without hearing both sides. We 
do not say, we do not mean to insinuate, 
that Lady Byron was in any respect to 
blame. We think that those who condemn 
her on the evidence which is now before 
the public, are as rash as those who con- 
demn her husband. We will not pro- 
nounce any judgment; we cannot, even in 
our own minds, form any judgment on a 
transaction which is so imperfectly known 
tous. It would have been well if, at the 
time of the separation, all those who knew 
as little about the matter then as we know 
about it now, had shown that forbearance 
which, under such circumstances, is but 
common justice.” 

Again :— 

“True Jedwood justice was dealt out 
to him. First came the execution, then 
the investigation, and last of all, or rather 
not at all, the accusation. The public, 
without knowing any thing whatever about 
the transactions in his family, flew into a 
violent passion with him, and proceeded 
to invent stories which might justify its 
anger. Ten or twenty different accounts 
of the separation, inconsistent with each 
other, with themselves, and with common 
sense, circulated at the same time. What 
evidence there might be for any one of 
these the virtuous people who repeated 





them neither knew nor cared ; for, in fact, 
these stories were not the causes, but the 
effects of the public indignation. They 
resembled those loathsome slanders which 
Goldsmith, and other abject libellers of the 
same class, were in the habit of publishing 
about Buonaparte: how he poisoned a 
girl with arsenic when he was at the mili- 
tary school; how he hired a grenadier to 
shoot Dessaix at Marengo; how he filled 
St. Cloud with all the pollutions of Ca- 
prez. There was a time when anecdotes 
like these obtained some credence from 
persons, who, hating the French emperor 
without knowing why, were eager to be- 
lieve any thing which might justify their 
hatred. Lord Byron fared in the same 
way: his countrymen were in a bad hu- 
mour with him; his writings and his cha- 
racter had lost the charm of novelty; he 
had been guilty of the offence which, of 
all offences, is punished most severely—he 
had been over praised; he had excited 
too warm an interest; and the public, 
with its usual justice, chastised him for its 
own folly, The attachments of the multi- 
tude bear no small resemblance to those 
of the wanton enchantress in the Arabian 
Tales, who, When the forty days of her 
fondness were over, was not content with 
dismissing her lovers, but condemned them 
to expiate, in loathsome shapes and under 
severe punishments, the crime of having 
once pleased her too well.’’ 

His banishment from England :— 

“« The obloquy which Byron had to en- 
dure was such as might well have shaken 
a more constant mind. The newspapers 
were filled with lampoons; the theatres 
shook with execrations. He was excluded 
from circles where he had lately been the 
observed of all observers. All those 
creeping things that riot in the decay of 
nobler natures hastened to their repast ; 
and they were right—they did after their 
kind. It is not every day that the savage 
envy of aspiring dunces is gratified by the 
agonies of such a spirit, and the degrada- 
tion of such a name. 

“¢ The unhappy man left his country for 
ever. The howl of contumely followed 
him across the sea, up the Rhine, over the 
Alps; it gradually waxed fainter—it died 
away. Those who had raised it began to 
ask each other what, after all, was the 
matter about which they had been so cla- 
morous; and wished to invite back the 
criminal whom they had just chased from 
them. His poetry became more popular 
than it had ever been; and his complaints 
were read with tears by thousands and 
tens of thousands who had never seen 
his face.” 

His expedition to Greece :-— 

“ His political opinions, though, like 
all his opinions, unsettled, leaned strongly 
towards the side of liberty. He had as- 
sisted the Italian insurgents with his 





purse ; and, if their struggle againsi the 
Austrian government had been prolonged, 
would probably have assisted them with 
his sword. But to Greece he was at- 
tached by peculiar ties. He had, when 
young, resided in that country; much of 
his most splendid and popular poetry had 
been inspired by its scenery and by its 
history. Sick of inaction, degraded in 
his own eyes by his private vices and by 
his literary failures, pining for untried ex- 
citement and honourable distinction, he 
carried his exhausted body and his wound - 
ed spirit to the Grecian camp. 

‘His conduct in his new situation 
showed so much vigour and good sense as 
to justify us in believing, that, if his life 
had been prolonged, he might have distin- 
guished himself as a soldier and a poli- 
tician. But pleasure and sorrow had done 
the work of seventy years upon his deli- 
cate frame. The hand of death was on 
him: he knew it; and the only wish which 
he uttered was that he might die sword in 
hand. 

“This was denied to him. Anxiety, 
exertion, exposure, and those fatal stimu- 
lants which had become indispensable to 
him, soon stretched him on a sick bed, in 
a strange land, amidst strange faces, with- 
out one human being that he loved near 
him. ‘There, at thirty-six, the most cele- 
brated Englishman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury closed his brilliant and miserable ca- 
reer,”’ 

His genius :— 

“Never had any writer so vast a com- 
mand of the whole eloquence of scorn, 
misanthropy, and despair. That Marah 
was never dry; no art could sweeten, no 
draughts could exhaust, its perennial wa- 
ters of bitterness. Never was there such 
variety in monotony as that of Byron. 
From maniac laughter to piercing lamen- 
tation, there was not a single note of hu- 
man anguish of which he was not master. 
Year after year, and month after month, 
he continued to repeat that to be wretched 
is the destiny of all; that to be eminently 
wretched, is the destiny of the eminent ; 
that all the desires by which we are cursed 
lead alike to misery :—if they are not grati- 
fied, to the misery of disappointment—if 
they are gratified, to the misery of satiety. 
His principal heroes are men who have ar- 
rived by different roads at the same gaol of 
despair—who are sick of life—who are at 
war with society—who are supported in 
their anguish only by an unconquerable 
pride, resembling that of Prometheus on 
the rock, or of Satan in the burning marl ; 
who can master their agonies by the force 
of their will, and who, to the last, defy the 
whole power of earth and heaven. He 
always described himself as a man of the 
same kind with his favourite creations, as 
a man whose heart had been withered— 
Whose capacity for happiness was gone, 
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and-could not be restored ; but whose in- | 


vincible spirit dared the worst that could 
befall him here or hereafter.” 

The influence of his writings :— 

‘¢ Among that large class of young per- 
sons whose reading is almost entirely con- 
fined to wosks of imagination, the popula- 
rity of Lord Byron was unbounded. ‘They 
bought pictures of him; they treasured up 
the smallest relics of him; they learned his 
poems by heart, and did their best to write 
_dike him, and to look like him. Many of 
them practised at the glass, in the hope of 
catching the curl of the upper lip, and the 
scowl of the brow, which appear in some 
of his portraits. A few discarded their 
neck-cloths, in imitation of their great 
leader. For some years the Minerva 
press sent forth no novel without a mys- 
terious, unhappy, Lara-like peer. The 
number of hopeful under graduates and 
medical students who became things of 
dark imaginings,,—on whom the freshness 
of the heart ceased to fall like dew,— 
whose passions had consumed themselves 
to dust, and to whom the relief of tears 
was denied, passes all calculation. This 
was not the worst. There was created in 
the minds of many of these enthusiasts, a 
pernicious and absurd association between 
intellectual power and moral depravity. 
From the poetry of Lord Byron they drew 
a system of ethics, compounded of misan- 
thropy and voluptuousness; a system in 
which the two great commandments were, 
to hate your neighbour, and to love your 
neighbour’s wife. This affectation has 
passed away; and a few more years will 
destroy whatever yet remains of that ma- 
gical potency which once belonged to the 
name of Byron.” 





SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Grenada, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
Jrom 1817 to 1830. 
Venezuela. 3vols. Longman & Co. 


WE begin our notice of this work with 
the confession that we have not seen it, 
which being the case we cannot be ex- 
pected to know much about it. The fact 
is, though we have inquired for it at almost 
every respectable library in town, we have 
not been able to procure it, and must, 
therefore, console ourselves with the idea 
that it is as yet unpublished. Though we 
have not seen the complete work, however, 
we have been much prepossessed in its 
favour on the perusal of some considerable 
extracts from its pages in last week’s 
Literary Gazette, and we make no apo- 
logy, having honestly explained the cir- 
cumstances under which we write, for here 
transcribing some of the most interesting 
passages. 

And, first, we will introduce our readers 
to a very amusing 
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BALL AT GUYANA. 

After considerable exertion on the part 
of our host, room was obtained for the 
dancers, who performed several national 
fandangos, quite new to us, and apparently 
peculiar to the country; such as the Bam- 
buco, <ajudina, and Marri-marri. At 
length, when they began to tire of these, a 
young Criollo rose and demanded room. 
After dancing round the room by himself 
for a minute or two, he figured up to a 
lady, to whom he made a how and retired. 
She immediately rose, performed the same 
evolutions, and stopped opposite to one of 
our party, curtsying by way of calling on 
him to exhibit in turn. This caused a 
universal burst of delight among the spec- 
tators; and our companion, after in vain 
protesting that he knew nothing of the 
dance, was fairly pushed into the centre of 
the floor by the laughing brunettes. He 
was of course obliged to acquit himself as 
wellas he could, amidst shouts of applause, 
and * Vivan los Inglezes!” We were all 
of us called upon in turn to show our 
paces, with which we complied, to their 
great amusement; and were warmly com- 
plimented on our readiness to join in their 
dances, contrary to the fastidious custom of 
the Spanish officers. The music—if it 
merits the name—consisted of several 
vihuelas, (a small kind of guitars,) and 
harps, in time to which half a dozen pro- 
fessed singers screamed some unintelligible 
couplets at the top of their voices. These 
minstrels and troubadours were accom- 
panied by rattles, made of hollow cala- 
bashes, containing some grains of maiz, 
with short handles, by which they were 
shaken; also by several women, who, 
seated round a table, vied with each other 
in tamboreando, or beating time with their 
open hands. We were glad to escape 
from this scene of confusion; the dance 
and mirth becoming more “fast and 
furious,” as the acquardiente, a spirit dis- 
tilled in the country, was handed round 
liberally, and began to take effect. Besides, 
we were as yet unused to breathe the at- 
mosphere of tebacco smoke that invariably 
fills these ball-rooms ; every individual 
having, on these occasions, either a cigar 
or churumbéla in his or her mouth, which 
they do not think of laying aside, even 
while dancing. It is, indeed, considered 
a compliment to be presented by a lady 
with a cigar that she has half smoked ; and 
it would be an unpardonable affront to 
refuse it. Supper was at last announced, 
It consisted chiefly of roast beef, cut into 
long narrow slices, and plantains; with 
cheese and honey, which is a very favourite 
dish in most parts of South America. 
None of the guests sat down to table, nor 
were knives produced ; as every thing that 
requires to be cut up is carved in the 
kitchen. We also found it was not custo- 
mary for any individual to help himself, 
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but each lady presented a morsel on # 
fork to a gentleman, who, in return, 
handed her something delicate that hap- 
panes to be placed near him on the table. 

'e were warned to beware of refusing 
any thing offered us ; and, in compliance 
with the fashion of the place, persevered 
most politely, in spite of fatigue, heat, 
and a total disinclination to a hot meat 
supper in this climate. At last, one of 
our party, who had been particularly an- 
noyed by the mischievous attentions of the 
Guayanezas, presented one of the most 
active of his tormentors with a pod of red 
pepper. As she, of course, declined eating 
it, we soon obtained a truce, on threatening 
that we would all follow his example. 


CRUELTY OF MORILLO, 


Bolivar, it must be observed, had long 
been anxious to put an end to the system of 
cold-blooded slaughter, introduced by the 
Spaniards under the name of guerra 4 la 
muerte, and continued for so many years by 
both parties, under the plea of retaliation. 
It is unnecessary,—perhaps impossible,— 
to ascertain whether he was actuated by 
humanity, or by a wish to remove from his 
cause a stigma which he was well aware 
degraded it in the eyes of the English, 
from whom he had every thing to hope, 
either as active friends, or influential medi- 
ators. One thing is certain, that he had 
made incessant endeavours to induce Mo- 
rillo to consent to a cangé, or exchange of 
prisoners ; but the haughty Spaniard inva- 
riably rejected his overtures as insults ; and 
spurned all attempts at intercourse, on this 
and every other subject, as if it would have 
been contamination in a royalist to treat 
with an insurgent. He fired at all flags of 
truce. Priests, nay, even women, were shot, 
if they were made bearers of the white ban- 
ner. Still Bolivar, though justly incensed, 
did not give up the cause of humanity. 
He sent the Spanish general, from this very 
city of Calabozo, twelve royalist officers 
and twenty of their soldiers, whom the pa- 
triots had just taken, with a letter request- 
ing him, for the last time, to consent to an 
exchange, in the name of the civilized part 
of the world to which he belonged. How 
this appeal was answered, will scarcely be 
credited. On the evening of the 15th, 
when we were within a league of Rastro, 
whither Morillo had retreated, the ad- 
vanced guard suddenly halted. On Boli- 
var's riding to the front, to ascertain the 
cause of their delay, he saw the sad spec- 
tacle of twelve officers and twenty soldiers, 
patriot prisoners, lying ranged in order 
across the road we had to pass, all cruelly 
butchered by their merciless captors. Such 
conduct requires no comment. It is surely 
a full extenuation of all Bolivar’s alleged 
severity towards his prisoners.. His own 
troops would now have torn him in pieces, 
had he not consented to retaliate to the 
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utmost extent of his power. He dictated, 
in thé presence of the assembled captains 
of companies, a peremptory order to Sher- 
wood tbe the immediate execution of every 
prisoner in the city we had just left; and 
ordered a halt, on the spot where we found 
the bodies, until a report was brought him 
by his aide-de-camp, ae Tovar, that he 
had been punctually obeyed. 


DESCRIPTION OF BOLIVAR, 


I shall confine myself to observing that 
he was then about thirty-five, but looked 
upwards of forty ; in stature short—perhaps 
five feet five or six—-but well proportioned 
and remarkably active. His countenance, 
even then, was thin, and evidently care- 
worn, with an expression of patient endur- 
ance under adversity, which he has before 
and since given ample evidence of posses- 
sing, however his fiery temper may at 
times have a to contradict the sup- 
position. His manners not only appeared 
elegant, surrounded as he was by men far 
his inferiors in birth and education, but 
must have been intrinsically so; for he 
had the fortune, when a young man at 
Madrid, and at a time when the prejudices 
against the Crioles of the turbulent colo- 
nies were powerful in Spain, to captivate 
the affections, and receive the hand of a 
daughter of the Marquez de Uztaron. The 
dress which was worn by him and his suite 
corresponded perfectly with the scanty re- 
sources of the patriot army. His helmet 
was such as was then usually worn by a 

rivate light dragoon. It had been sent 

im asa pattern, by a merchant of Trini- 
dad, who had imported, on speculation 
from, London some yeomanry accoutre- 
ments, which had been sold off on the 
commencement of the peace. A plain 
round jacket of blue cloth, with red cuffs, 
and three rows of gilt sugar-loaf buttons ; 
coarse blue trousers; and alpargates, or 
sandals (the soles of which are made of the 
fibres of the aloe plaited), completed his 
dress. He carried in his hand a light lance, 
with a small black banner, having embroi- 
dered on it a white skull and crossed 
bones, with the motto, ‘ Muerte é Libertad.’ 

These specimens must suffice for the 
present,—that is, (to borrow the eloquent 
language of the Literary Gazette) “till ano- 
ther Guardian appears to enlighten the 
world.” Meantime we hope to enjoy a 
full and fair perusal of the work itself. 





A FIRST REHEARSAL. 


The Smuggler ; a Tale. By the Author of 
“ The O'Hara Tales,” &c. 3 vols. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 


Accorntnec to our promise we here trans- 
cribe Michael Mutford’s account of his 
early theatrical career. Mr. Mutford has 
written a t y, entitled Harold, which 
has been highly approved of, and, the two 





great actors having “ accepted” their parts 


—condescending coxcombs!—the mana- 
ger, with theirkind permission, has accepted. 


the piece, and settled the terms he is to 
pay for it. — 

“Glorious age of authorship,’ I men- 
tally exclaimed, ‘ but glorious above all 
for dramatic authorship !’ 

“The manager had sat down to his 
table, unlocked and opened a drawer, and 
taken out acheck-book. Before he could 
proceed further, some one knocked at his 
door, and a young man, dressed shabbily 
genteel, and with a spare and sallow 
face, whom I afterwards learned was a 
‘ copyist’ of the theatre, presented himself. 


“© * Well, Wood, has he come?’ asked. 


the manager. 

‘* «No, sir,’ answered Wood, gravely. 

““* How is that?” My patron looked 
perplexed ; the toil-worn copyist crept 
deferentially to his side, whispered some- 
thing, and now he grew really agitated, 
as, hastily returning his check-book to its 
drawer, he begged me to excuse him a 
moment: and then I was left alone. 

“In vain I said to myself that this in- 
terruption could have nothing to do with 
me or Harold. An omen possessed me 
in spite of my reasoning, and I wished the 
check filled and signed, and safe in my 
pocket. The manager re-appeared, sigh- 
ing profoundly. Harold was about to be 
rehearsed, outside, on the stage, he said, 
and my presence there would be necessary. 
I must prepare myself, however, to regret 
the absence of ‘ the greater man of the two 
for whom I had written,’ as sudden indis- 
position kept him at home; but I could 
read his part, and all the other performers 
were at their posts. ‘ Doubtless he would 
pone attend the very next rehearsal, 
or, as I had before been told, he had 
perused and highly approved of my tra- 
gedy, expressed gratification at the prospect 
of playing in it, and had actually taken 
home his part, in his own carriage, months 
ago, having come to the theatre himself to 
demand it of the copyist ; a show of in- 
terest very unusual, and highly flattering 
to me—though, indeed, not more so than 
I merited.’ 

‘*Ah, Graves! young as I was in a 
knowledge of the little world of the green- 
room, I did not like this insisting upon the 
favourable disposition of ‘ the greater man 
of the two’ in my regard. Nor was I 
comforted at perceiving that the manager 
proceeded to bustle through some papers 
before him, without even recurring to the 
check-drawer. ‘They are waiting for you 
to begin, Mr. Mutford,’ he said, seeing 
me stand still, and, as to the money trans- 
action between you and me, you can step 
in here again, after the rehearsal, you 
know.’ , 

“I Jeft the room, and groped my way 
towards the stage, through almost midnight 





gloom, now kicking my shin against a 
Step, now hitting my nose against the edge 
of a piece of displayed scenery. * * 

“ Tis no use my tiring you with a par- 
ticular account of the rehearsal. Let me 


F only say that the false readings of the mob 


of inferior actors in this, their first, effort 
to comprehend their author—nay, the 
occasional lapses, in the same way, in the 
person of their master, for the day, filled 
me with astonishment wheu I recollected 
how seemingly self-directed and intelligent 
is their delivery, at least, of the words 
written or printed for them, when they 
come out to amaze the public. Yes, I 
will add, that, to my greater surprise, aye, 
and to my indignation, (suppressed,) my 
second great man deliberately ‘cut down’ 
his part in two or three places, where he 
had to go on with a ‘rising young actress,’ 
because, as afterwards came to my know- 
ledge, her speeches were for the time more 
striking than his. I objected to an abridg- 
ment of my Harold, and he undertook to 
demonstrate to me, in an easy, good- 
natured, self-supported strain of eloquence, 
founded on his long experience of the 
stage, his literary studies of the drama, 
and his perfect knowledge of what he 
called ‘the thick skull of the audience,’ 
that, ‘so help him all his divinities, he was 
utterly in the right, and only doing for my 
good.’” 

After the rehearsal he gets a few hints 
on the etiquettes of the theatrical profes- 
sion, from a little drama-disher-up, who 
insinuates himself into his good graces :— 

‘* My aérial funds fell fifty per cent. in 
my own credit. I would have given my 
note of hand to half the amount of the 
check which had been so nearly in my 
pocket, just to see it put down again in a 
perfected form before me. 

“Once more scrambling my way 
through the darkness behind the scenes, 
and knocking myself against twenty unseen 
things, I repaired, however, to the mana- 
ger. He met me at the door of his pene- 
tralia, in a great hurry. He was just 
leaving the theatre on a sudden emergency ; 
and, indeed, he had since been speaking 
with his treasurer, and that gentleman 
doubted if it would be well to give mea 
check at this moment, but we could arrange 
our business in another way; I might 
draw upon him at three months’ date, and 
he would accept for me at the next re- 
hearsal, that day week; and so he left me 
to get out of the intricacies and dungeon 
darkness of his theatre as well as I could. 

**T will not trouble you, Graves, with 
my appreciation of the whole of this day’s 
adventures. I will not lay before you, in 
detail, at least, my disgust, as well as m 
impatience, of the petty trickery to which 
my industry, (if nothing else,) as a writer 
for the stage, and one innocently impressed 
with reputable notions of the characters of 
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its public servants, seemed about to be 
sacrificed. But, believe me, the entire 
thing sickened and abashed me, (you will 
add, enraged and stung me.) Managers— 
What a good name !”—ii. p. 107—114. 

This and other scenes of a more homely 
nature prove Mr. Banim’s powers in de- 
scriptions of quiet every-day life; whata 

ity he so often revels in highly wrought 
LoFiGte, and delights in all the parish 
arcana of child swearing, father-fining, 
and mother-con-fining. We have two or 
three incidents of this kind in the course 
of these pages. 





BIOGRAPHY OF TRAVELLERS. 


National Library, Vol. XII. Colburn 
and Bentley. 


Ir Robinson Crusoe’s adventures were 
written in the third person instead of the 
first, they would lose all, or at least nine- 
tenths, of their interest ; and the reason is 
obvious. In the one case we should be 
mere spectators; in the other we are, for 
the time, actual participators in the perils 
and adventures we read of. So is it with 
all narratives of personal history, the chief 
interest of which lies in various and innu- 
merable little facts and observations which 
nobody can be expected to detail so well 
as the individual himself. We were about 
to account for the deficiency of interest 
in the present volume by something like 
the above remark, when we fell upon the 
following passage, at p. 78, which fully 
answered our purpose, and shewed that 
the author himself was not insensible of 
the disadvantages under which he la- 
boured :—“‘ It has often been remarked 
that the interest of a book of travels arises 
not so much from the newness and strange- 
ness of the objects described, as from the 
peculiar light which is reflected upon 
them’ from the mind of the traveller.” 

This is precisely the state of the case ; and 
we wonder that Mr. St. John did not take 
advantage of the hint to compile his pre- 
sent lives as far as possible in the auto- 
biographical style. As it is, théy are 
mere compilations, industrious no doubt, 
but by far too matter-of-fact. The unfor- 


tunate traveller is transported from’ one’ 


place to another with most precipitous 
speed, and reflections and observations 
are assigned to him en passant with envia- 
ble brevity. This will be sufficient per- 
haps'to prevént the work becoming a very 
readable one, which is to be lamented, as 
the information it contains is various and 
highly useful. 

We cannot now do better than extract 
one or two interesting specimens, and 
thén leave the work to the favourable con- 
sideration of our readers. 

The life of John Ledyard, the American 
Crusoe, who subsequently accompanied 
Cook in his third voyage of discovery, is 





one of the most interesting in the volume ; 
that of James Bruce is also well worth 
reading, as it comprises a considerable 
portion of the adventurer’s own narrative. 

Ledyard’s first cruise is an interesting 
one, and not devoid of peril :— 

** Robinson Crusoe was evidently Led- 
yard’s beau ideal ofa hero, To the young 
mind which makes companions of its own 
dreams, solitude is sweet, as it favours 
their growth, and throws a gorgeous mantle 
over their deformities. Our young tra- 
veller seems to have early conceived the 
design of achieving a reputation, and, in 
the mean while, until he should have made 
the first step, and acquired the right to ex- 
act some degree of consideration among 
mankind, the dim forest, or the lonely ri- 
ver, was a more agreeable associate in his 
mind than any of those two-legged animals 
with which a residence at college daily 
brought him into contact. He therefore 
at once resolved to put an end to so mawk- 
ish a way of life. Selecting from the ma- 
jestic forest which clothed the margin of 
the Connecticut river, a tree large enough 
to form a canoe, he contrived, with the aid 
of some of his fellow students, to fell and 
convey it to the stream, which runs near 
the college. Here it was hollowed out 
and fashioned in the requisite shape, and 
when completed measured fifty feet in 
length by three in breadth, His young 
college companions enabled him to lay in 
the necessary store of provisions. He had 
a bearskin for a covering ; a Greek Testa- 
ment and Ovid to amuse him on the way; 
and thus equipped, he pushed off into the 
current, bade adieu to his youthful friends, 
turned his back upon Dartmouth, and 
floated leisurely down the stream. Hart- 
ford, the place of his destination, was one 
hundred and forty miles distant. The 
country, during much of the way, was a 
wilderness, and the river, of the navigation 
of which he was totally ignorant, exhibited 
in many places dangerous falls and rapids. 
However, youth and ignorance are gene- 
rally bold. He was, besides, too well 
pleased at escaping from the irksomeness 
of regular study, and, indeed, too much 
enamoured of danger itself, to have been 
terrified, even had he fully understood the 
character of the river. 

“The canoe being carried along with 
sufficient rapidity by the force of the cur- 
rent, he had but little occasion for using 
his paddles, and filled up the intervals of 
reflection with reading. He was thus em- 
ployed when the canoe approached Bel- 
lows Falls. The noisé of the waters rush- 
ing with impetuous velocity through their 
narrow channel between the rocks, roused 
him to a sense of his danger, fortunately in 
time to enable him by the strenuous use of 
his paddles to reach the shore. His canoe 
was dragged round the fall by the kindness 
of the good people of the neighbourhood, 





who were amazed at the boldness and no- 
veRy of his enterprise, and again safely 
launched upon the waters below. No 
further account is given of this singular 
voyage. He arrived safely at Hartford 
about daybreak one fine morning in spring, 
and astonished his friends by the strange- 
ness-of his appearance, and the no less 
strange relation of his adventures.” 

Towards the end of the memoir we have 
the following incident of his return to his 
mother, which is amusingly told :— 

“In 1782, Ledyard sailed on board an 
English man-of-war for America, not with 
a design to serve against his country, but 
determined on seizing the first occasion of 
escape which should offer itself. An op- 
porn soon occurred. On arriving at 

ong Island, then in the possession of the 
English, he obtained permission of seven 
days’ absence from the ship, for the pur- 
pose of seeing his mother, who then kept 
a boarding-house at Southold, occupied 
chiefly by British officers. ‘ He rode up 
to the door, alighted, went in, and asked 
if he could be accommodated in her house 
as alodger. She replied that he could, 
and showed him a room, into which his 
baggage was conveyed. After having ad- 
justed his dress, he came out and took a 
seat by the fire, in company with several 
other officers, without making himself 
known to his mother, or entering into con- 
versation with any person. She frequently 
passed and repassed through the room, and 
her eye was observed to be attracted to- 
wards him with more than usual attention. 
He still remained silent. At last, after 
looking at him steadily for some minutes, 
she deliberately put on her spectacles, 
approached nearer to him, begging his 
pardon for her rudeness, and telling him 
that he so much resembled a son of her’s, 
who had been absent eight years, that she 
could not resist her inclination to view him 
more closely. The scene that followed 
may be imagined, but not described, for 
Ledyard had a tender heart, and affection 
for his mother was among its deepest and 
wost constant emotions.’ ” 

We never met with a more circumstan- 
tial and minute description of the struggles 
ofa shipwrecked man than the following, 
which Mr. St. John very properly gives in 
Bruce’s own words, “ as no others could 
bring the event so vividly before the mind 
of the reader :”— 

“‘ They set sail in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, with fine weather, and a favourable 
wind; but a storm coming on, and it 
being discovered that there were not pro- 
visions for one day on board, Bruce hoped 
to persuade the captain, an ignorant lands- 
man, to put into Bengazi, and would no 
doubt have succeeded, but as they were 
making for the cape which protects the 
entrance into that harbour, the vessel struck 
upog a sunken rock, upon which it seemed 
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to be fixed. They were at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, and as the wind had, 
suddenly ceased, though the swell of the 
sea continued, Bruce, with a portion of 
his servants, and a number of the passen- 
gers, lowered the largest boat, and jumping 
into it, pushed off for the shore. ‘ The 
rest, more wise,’ he observes, ‘ remained 
on board.’ 

“‘ They had not rowed twice the length 
of the boat from the vessel before a wave 
nearly filled the boat; at which its crew, 
conscious of their helplessness, uttered a 
howl of despair. ‘I saw,’ says Bruce, 
‘the fate of all was to be decided by the 
very next wave that was rolling in; and, 
apprehensive that some woman, child, or 
helpless man would lay hold of me, and 
entangle my arms or legs, and weigh me 
down, I cried to my serVants both in Ara- 
bic and English, “‘ We are all lost! If 
you can swim, follow me!” I then let 
myself down in the face of the wave. 
Whether that or the next filled the boat I 
know not, as I went to leeward to make 
my distance as great as possible. I wasa 
good, strong, practised swimmer, in the 
flower of life, full of health, trained to ex- 
ercise and fatigue ofevery kind. All this, 
however, which might have availed much 
in deep water, was not sufficient when I 
came to the surf. I received a violent 
blow upon my breast from the eddy wave 
and reflux, which seemed as given by a 
large branch of a tree, thick cord, or some 
elastic weapon. It threw me upon my 
back, made me swallow a considerable 
quantity of water, and had then almost 
suffocated me. 

**¢T avoided the next wave by dipping 
my head and letting it pass over, but found 
myself breathless, and exceedingly weary 
and exhausted. The land, however, was 
before me, and close at hand. A large 
wave floated me up; I had the prospect 
of escape still nearer, and endeavoured to 
prevent myself from going back into the 
surf. My heart was strong, but strength 
was apparently failing by being involunta- 
rily twisted about, and struck on the face 
and breast by the violence of the ebbing 
wave. It now seemed as if nothing re- 
mained but to give up the struggle, and 
resign to my destiny. Before I did this I 
sunk to sound if I could touch the ground, 
and found that I reached the sand with my 
feet, though the water was still rather 
deeper than my mouth. The success of 
this experiment infused into me the strength 
of ten mep, and I strove manfully, taking 
advantage of floating only with the influx 
of the wave, and preserving my strength 
for the struggle against the ebb, which, by 
sinking and touching the ground, I now 
made more easy. At last, finding my 
hands and knees upon the sands, I fixed 
my nails into it, and obstinately resisted 
being carried back at all, crawling a few 





feet when the sea had retired. I had per- 
fectly lost my recollection and understand- 
ing ; and, after creeping so far as to be out 
of the reach of the sea, I suppose I fainted ; 
for from that time I was totally insensible 
of any thing that passed around me.’” 





INSECT MISCELLANIES. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge ; 
Vol. 12, Part 1. Charles Knight, Pall 
Mall East. 


Tais volume is industriously compiled from 
a vast variety of authorities, and contains 
matter of infinite and never-failing interest 
to the observer of animated nature. The 
engravings are very plentifully supplied, 
and exhibit a frightful array of caterpillars, 
cock-roaches, spiders, black-beetles, and 
other crawling monstrosities, enough to set 
our fair readers’ skins a’ creeping. From 
pages like these, so replete with interesting 
matter, we cannot do better than make a 
few extracts. 

‘¢ The grashoppers and locusts (Locus- 
tide) produce their chirp by applying the 
hind shank to the thigh, rubbing it smartly 
against the wing-case, and alternating the 
right and left legs. They have alsoa drum 
like the preceding family (Gryllide) for 
augmenting the sound. ‘Qn each side,’ 
says De Geer, ‘ of the first segment of the 
abdomen, immediately above the origin of 
the hind thighs, there isa large deep open- 
ing, somewhat oval in form, and partly 
closed by an irregular flat plate or lid, of a 
hard substance, but covered by a flexible, 
wrinkled membrane. ‘The opening left by 
the lid isin form of a half-moon, and at 
the bottom of the cavity is a white mem- 
brane, shining like a mirror, and tensely 
stretched. On the side of the opening, to- 
wards the head, there is a small oval hole, 
into which the point of a pin may easily 
pass ; and when the membrane is removed 
a large cavity is brought into view. The 
whole of this apparatus seems to contribute 
much both to produce and increase the 
sound caused by the insects.’ 

** We have examined the hole mentioned 
by De Geer in a number of individuals, 
and have been struck with its resemblance 
to the hole in a military drum, as well as in 
violins and guitars. We found, indeed, 
upon stopping up this hole with a bit of 
wafer, that the insect could no longer pro- 
duce its peculiar sound, but only a sort of 
muffled scraping. Swammerdain was ac- 
quainted with this instrument, though he 
does not mention the hole. ‘The gras- 
hopper,’ he says, ‘has two peculiar small 
drums, like the drum of our ear, which 
being struck by the help of two lunulated 
cartilages, vibrate the air in such a manner 
as to produce the sound.’ 

“The crickets (Achetide, LEacn), ano- 
ther family of this order of insects, are well 
known for their chirping song, which, as- 





sociated as it is either with the snug chim- 
ney-corner or the sunshine of summer, 
affords a pleasure which certainly does not 
arise from the intrinsic quality of its music. 
‘Sounds,’ it is well observed by White, 
‘do not always give us pleasure according 
to their sweetness and melody; nor do 
harsh sounds always displease. Thus the 
shrilling of the field-cricket (Acheta cam- 
pestris, FaBR), though sharp and stridu- 
lous, yet marvellously delights some hear- 
ers, filling their minds with a train of sum- 
mer ideas of every thing that is rural, ver- 
durous, and joyous.’ 
‘Sounds inharmonious in themselves and 
harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever 
reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their 
sake.’—COWPER, Task, book i. 


This circumstance, no doubt, causes the 
Spaniards to keep them in cages, as we do 
singing-birds. White tells us, that, if sup- 
plied with moistened green leaves, they 
will sing as merrily and loud in a paper 
cave as in the fields; but he did not suc- 
ceed in planting a colony of them in the 
terrace of his garden, though he bored 
holes for them in the turf to save them the 
trouble of digging. 

‘‘Swammerdam entertained a different 
notion of their music. ‘I remember,’ says 
he, ‘that I once saw a whole field full of 
these singing crickets, each of which had 
dug itself a hole in the earth two fingers 
deep, and then, sitting at the entrance 
thereof, they made a very disagreeable noise 
with the creaking and tremulous motion of 
their wings: when they heard any noise 
they immediately retired with fright into 
their little caverns.’ 

‘“‘ The hearth-cricket (Achetu domestica), 
again, though we hear it occasionally in 
the hedge-banks in summer, prefers the 
warmth of an oven or a good fire, and 
thence, residing as it were always in the 
torrid zone, is ever alertand merry, a good 
Christmas fire being to it what the heats of 
the dog-days are to others. Though crick- 
ets are frequently heard by day, yet their 
natural time of motion is only in the night. 
As soon as it becomes dark, the chirping 
increases, and they come running forth, and 
are often to be seen in great numbers, from 
the size of a flea to that of their full stature. 
Like the field-cricket, they are sometimes 
kept for their music ; and the learned Sca- 
liger took so great a fancy to their song, 
that he was accustomed to keep them in a 
box in his study. It is reported that in 
some parts of Africa they are kept and fed 
in a kind of iron oven, and sold to the na- 
tives, who like their chirp, and think it is 
a good soporific. Milton chose for his 
contemplative pleasures a spot where 
crickets resorted :— 

‘ Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
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Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Il Penseroso, 

“ We have been as unsuccessful in 
transplanting the hearth-cricket as White 
was with the field-crickets. In two differ- 
ent houses we have repeatedly introduced 
crickets, but could not prevail on them to 
stay. One of our trials, indeed, was made 
in summer, with insects brought from a 
garden wall, and itis probable they thought 
the kitchen fireside too hot at that season. 


‘“‘The instrument upon which the male 
cricket plays (for the female is mute) con- 
sists, as in the preceding case, of strong 
nervures or rough strings in the wing cases, 
by the friction of which against each other 
a sound is produced and communicated to 
the membranes stretched between them, in 
the same way that the vibrations caused by 
the friction of the finger upon the tambour- 
ine are diffused over its surface. We deem 
this explanation the more necessary, as it 
is erroneously stated in a popular work, 
‘That the organ is a membrane, which in 
contracting, by means of a muscle and 
tendon placed under the wings of the in- 
sect, folds down somewhat like a fan;’ 
and this, being ‘ always dry, yields by its 
motion a sharp piercing sound.’ ”’ 

The Ant Language.—‘“‘ The younger 
Huber has attributed to ants what he calls 
an antennal language. He tells us that the 
means of mutual communication among 
ants consists ‘in striking with their head 
the corselet of their companions, in the 
contact of their mandibles ;’ but the anten- 
nz, and the organs of touch, and perhaps 
of some other sense, are the principal in- 
struments connected with the language of 
ants. We have seen these insects fre- 
quently use them on the field of battle, to 
intimate approaching danger, and to ascer- 
tain their own party when mingled with 
the enemy. They are also employed in 
the interior of the ant-hill, to warn their 
companions of the presence of the sun 3; in 
their excursions, to indicate their route; 
and in their recruiting, to determine the 
time of their departure. The ant who ex- 
periences hunger, begins by striking with 
both its antenne, with an extremely rapid 
movement, the antenne of the ant from 
whom it wants its supply; it then draws 
closer, with its mouth open and its tongue 
extended, to receive the fluid. During 
this operation, the ant who is receiving ali- 
ment does not cease caressing its kind 
friend, by continuing to move its antenne 
with great quickness; it also plays upon 
the lateral parts of the head of its benefac- 
tor with its fore feet, which, from the deli- 
cacy and rapidity of their movement, yield 
in no respect to the antenne. 

“The younger Huber also fancies that 
the aphides and gall insects, upon which 
the ants depend for a considerable portion 
of their food, understand the antennal lan- 





guage as wellas the ants themselves. ‘ By 
watching a single brown ant’ (Formica 
brunnea), he says, ‘on a branch of a this- 
tle, I saw it at first pass, without stopping, 
some aphides, which it did not disturb, but 
shortly after stationed itself near one ofthe 
smallest, and appeared to caress it by 
touching its tail alternately with its anten- 
nx, with an extremely rapid movement, 
like the play of the fingers in a shake upon 
the piano-forte. I saw with much surprise 
the fluid (honey-dew) escape from the body 
of the aphis, and the ant take it into its 
mouth. Its antenne were directed to a 
much larger aphis than the first, which, on 
being caressed after the same manner, dis- 
charged the nourishing fluid in greater 
quantity, and this the ant immediately 
swallowed. In the same manner it pro- 
ceeded to a third, a fourth, and a fifth, 
after which it returned tothe nest. Those 
which remained on the thistle presented me 
with the same scene.’ Again, ‘I was very 
much astonished when I saw, for the first 
time, an ant approach a gall-insect, and 
perform with its antenna, on its lower ex- 
tremity, the same manceuvres as in the in- 
stance of the aphides. After having a few 
moments caressed this insect, I saw pro- 
ceed from its back a large drop of fluid, 
which the ant immediately lapped up. I 
observed the same occurrence, with refer- 
ence to other gall-insects, on the same tree, 
during several seasons.” 

Blood-thirsty Earwigs. — ‘ But though 
vegetable substances seem to be the staple 
food of earwigs, they not only upon occa- 
sion show carnivorous, but even cannibal, 
propensities, for we have more than once 
given a dead earwig to one confined in a 
box, and found that it devoured it; anda 
brood of young ones, reared by Baron de 
Geer, ate the dead body of their own mo- 
ther, as well as the bodies of several of their 
brethren which chanced to die. It has, 
therefore, heen inferred, with considerable 
plausibility, that earwigs in some degree 
make up for their ravages by diminishing 
the number of other insects, though the 
night habits of the earwig renders it not a 
little difficult to ascertain this.” 

The Bug Fancier.—‘* Though most peo- 
ple, however, dislike this insect, others re- 
gard it not only with apathy but with pro- 
tecting care ; at least, one gentleman would 
never suffer them to be disturbed, or his 
bedsteads removed, till in the end they 
swarmed to an incredible degree, crawling 


jup even the walls of his drawing-room ; 


and after his death, millions were found in 
his bed and chamber furniture.—In the 
Banian hospital, at Surat, the overseers are 
said frequently to hire beggars from the 
Streets, ata stipulated sum, to pass the 
night among bugs and other vermin, on the 
express condition of suffering them to enjoy 
their feast without molestation.” 








Abernethy’s Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, 
&c. A New Edition. 1vol. F.C. 
Westley. 


No one understood the complicated ma- 
chinery of the human stomach better than 
Abernethy, and as the stomach is said to 
be the seat and birth-place of all dis- 
orders, his doctrines should merit the at- 
tention of all those who wish to pre- 
serve their health, and, by prevention, su- 
persede the necessity of cure. From the 
present very portable and very cheap edi- 
tion of these Lectures we extract one amus- 
ing, and at the same time instructive, anec- 
dote, which will bear repeating :— 

‘But the ordinary causes of these com- 
plicated evils are as plainas A, B,C. It 
is evident that they are to be traced to the 
very irregular and unnatural habits which 
men practise. When patients apply to 
me, and I see that their complaints are 
chiefly of the nature I have been describ- 
ing, I tell them that Iam no physician, 
and I offend them stoutly, when I tell them 
that they have their health in their own 
keeping. If a man was to do as Cornaro 
did, he would be rewarded for it by a long 
and happy life. Cornaro was given over 
by his physicians at the age of thirty-five ; 
he saw that there was not the least chance 
of recovery, if he continued to swallow the 
trash they were in the habit of giving him, 
and that there was no good in putting food 
into his stomach, if his stomach could not 
digest it. What did it do there? Why, 
it played the very devil with Cornaro’s 
guts. ‘So,’ said he, ‘I dropped the 
plan pursued by my physicians, and adopt- 
ed a regimen of my own.’ The principal 
beauty of Cornaro’s life was the happy 
state of mind in which his continued tem- 
perance preserved him. He limited him- 
self to twelve ounces of food for each day, 
which was of a nutritious kind, and no in- 
ducement could prevail on him to exceed 
it. He enjoyed the simplest food with the 
greatest relish, for Cornaro’s appetite was 
rather keen ; so that he used to say, when 
eating a dry crust of bread, ‘ Oh! how de- 
licious it is; itis so delicious, that I am 
almost tempted to exceed my allowance ;’ 
yet he never did. He writes, between 
eighty and ninety, ‘the society of my 
friends is delightful, and even the company 
of children is amusing to me; and when 
not otherwise engaged, I read godly books. 
But the infirmities of age increasing upon 
me, and becoming more feeble, my friends 
advised me to increase my diet, which I 
did to fourteen ounces. But from the time 
I began to increase it I was dissatisfied 
with myself, and felt that it was producing 
mischief in my stomach. I had not con- 
tinued it long before I was obliged to re- 
turn to my former allowance.’ Cornaro, 
however, could not live for ever; and we 
find that, to the time of his death, he might 
be said to have enjoyed perfect health. He 
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went down to the grave at the advanced 
age Of one hundred and five ; the account 
is given by his niece, who was a nun at 


Padua.” 





- The Familiar Law Adviser, Nos. 1 to 4, 
are neatly got up, and conveniently sized 
little volumes. To cheat the devil is fair 
enough—to cheatthe doctor with port wine 
after soup, is no less lawful—and to cheat 
the lawyer himself by the distribution of 
such little books as these we are unchari- 
table enough to consider equally praise- 
worthy. We think they might be rendered 
more effective in this, by charging them 
one instead of two shillings ;—they would 
not then be extravagantly low, and as fifty 
times the number of people would be ena- 
bled to buy them to what now do, the pub- 
lisher would be more than indemnified for 
his liberality. 





The Commercial Vade Mecum boasts a 
most elegant covering of purple morocco 
leather, tastefully gilt, and bearing all the 
appearance of a pocket prayer book, song 
book, or ladies’ souvenir. The inside is 
rather less inviting at first sight, being filled 
with dull figures, tables, and lists of fixed 
fairs. Itis a useful little book, however, 
and shall be promoted to our waistcoat 
pocket. 








MAGAZINE DAY. 





Our Magazines are not what they ought 
to be; viz. journals of the age we live in, 
its books, politics, manners, and discove- 
ries. Such a work as this would be useful, 
instructive, and lastingly interesting. Our 
present magazines might be written and 
printed a hundred years ago, or a hundred 
years hence, and nobody be a whit the 
wiser. Dull original essays, flippant ex- 
travagancies, insipid tales, and but tolera- 
ble poetry, are their general contents ; and 
similar matter is by no means difficult to 
be found elsewhere. The “ Register of 
the Month,” including politics, literary re- 
views, and other occasional information, 
which we maintain should be the principal 
feature of these works, is carelessly hurried 
over in a few closely-printed and uninvi- 
ting pages, which a man would as soon 
think of eating as reading. This, we re- 
peat, is not as it should be, and, in the 
— advancing age, it cannot last long. 

agazines should be to the month what 
newspapers are to the day and week: 
faithful observers of men and things, ho- 
nest critics, and careful condensers of 
every matter of temporary interest. It is 
in this that lies the superiority of the 
mee and Edinburgh Reviews ; and it 
is for their approximation to this desidera- 
tum that the Blackwood and Monthly Ma- 
gazines, in our opinion, ‘should be held in 





estimation; though they are not quite per- 
fect. 

Having thrown out this general obser- 
vation, which perhaps may one day be 
deemed worthy of consideration, we pro- 
ceed to view the magazines for October, 
as they stand before us. 

1. Blackwood is very good this month, 
and of a more varied character than it has 
been for some time past. Politics are 
rather in the background; there being 
only a continuation of the eternal ‘ Par- 
liamentary Reform and the French Revo- 
lution,” and a little bit entitled, ** What 
should the Lords do?” at the very end of 
the book. The two most interesting pa- 
pers appear to be the conclusion of ‘* The 
Diary of a late Physician,” comprising a 
most interesting and affecting narrative, 
entitled ‘*‘ Mother and Son,” and the re- 
view of * Moore’s Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald,’’ which begins by telling us that it is 
‘a mere catch-penny.” The former, on 
account of its moral, we intend abridging 
for our next number. 


THE FREED BIRD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Return, return, my bird ! 

I have dress’d thy cage with flowers ; 
’Tis lovely as a violet bank 

In the heart of forest bowers. 


“ T am free—I am free!—I returm no more! 

The weary time of the cage is o’er. 

Through the rolling clouds I can soar on 
high, 

The sky is around me—the blue bright sky! 


“‘ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and 
clear, 
Withtheir glowing heath-flowers and bound- 
ing deer; 
[ see the waves flash on the sunny shore,— 
I am free—I am free !—I return no more !” 
Alas! alas! my bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free ? 
Wert thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breath’d nought but glee ? 


** Did my song of summer breathe nought 
but glee? 

Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to 
thee ? 

Oh! had’st thou known its deep meaning 
well, 

It had tales of a burning heart to tell! 


“From a dream of the forest that music 
sprang, 

Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang ; 

And its dying fall, when it sooth’d thee best, 

Sigh’d for wild flowers and a leafy nest.” 


2. The Monthly contains several im- 
portant and amusing articles: ‘* England 
and the Continent”—*“ Steam-Packet Re- 
gulations’—‘‘ A Ramble in Germany”— 
**Consolations in Cholera” — “ Major 
Rickett’s and the Ashantees’’—and last, 
not least, ‘* Notes of the Month on affairs 
in general.” 

3. The New Monthly is not on a par 





with the above in its general contents, 
though it exhibits talent in two or three 
papers. The first, on ‘‘America,” is highly 
interesting, and is written apparently in 
reply to some passages in Basil Hall’s 
work, by a native of the United States. 
The “ Fire at Pera,” by an eye-witness, is 
also to the point; and some of the lighter 
articles are amusing. 


MARCH OF INNOVATION, 


PiaGue take the world! why cannot it 
stand still, and go on as it used to do when 
I was a boy? What do the people mean 
by the progress of events and the march of 
intellect? What good ever came by 
changes? How is it possible that any 
man can be wiser than his father? Where 
can a man get his wisdom from, but from 
his father? and his father cannot give him 
more than he has got to give. Ah dear! 
ah dear! I remember the time when the 
parish beadle was a man of some conse- 
quence, when a lord was a thing to be 
stared at, and a sight to be talked about— 
and the king !—why no man in his senses 
ever thought of the king but with the pro- 
foundest respect. Every day after dinner, 
as soon as my father had said grace, he 
poured out a bumper of port, and drank 
**Church and King.” It did one’s heart 
good to see and hear him; it was as good 
as a sermon. The wine itself seemed 
conscious of the glory of its destination to 
be swallowed not unblest, and it looked 
bright in the glass, and seemed to dance 
with eagerness to meet his lips. But now 
o’days if I venture to toast Church and 
King, I am forced to do it in a hurried 
irreligious sort of a way, witha kind of 
a sneer, as much as to say, it’s all my eye; 
or my boy Tom will laugh at me, and 
drink the majesty of the People. The 
majesty of the people indeed! I should 
like to see it. There used to be some 
reverence shown to lords in former times, 
but how are they treated now! Snubbed 
at by the newspapers, elbowed in the 
streets, quizzed in epigrams, peppered with 
pamphlets, shown up in novels, robbed of 
their boroughs, and threatened with anni- 
hilation. People call that the march of 
intellect—I call it the march of insolence. 
When I was a boy, all the books we had 
in the house were the Bible and Prayer- 
Book and the Court Calendar; the first 
two contained our religion, and the last 
our politics: as for literature, what did we 
want with it? It is only the means of 
turning the world upside down, and_put- 
ting notions into people’s heads that would 
never get there without. 

All the evil that is in the world came by 
innovation ; and there is no part of the 
world free from innovation, neither the 
heavens above, nor the earth beneath, nor 
the waters that are under the earth. What 
business have men up in the air in bal- 
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loons? What good can they get there? 
What do they go there for, but merely to 
come down, and perhaps break their 
necks ? They would be much safer on 
dry ground. Our ancestors used to be 
content with the sun, and moon, and stars, 
and four or five planets; now forsooth the 
impertinent ones must be poking their 
telescopes up to the sky and discovering 
new planets almost every night, as if we 
had not got as many planets already as we 
know what to do with. Comets too! Why 
fifty years ago there used not to be above 
one in a century, and now they are as 
thick as hops, and as abundant as esquires. 
Now with their abominable telescopes,— 
I wish they were all broke,—the astrono- 
mers are peering about and making their 
calculations about comets that are to come 
and burn us allup. Plague take them, I 
do not believe them, but they frighten one 
out of one’s wits too. 

Steam Engines—I do not think we 
should ever have heard a word about Par- 
liamentary Reform, if it had not been for 
steam engines. I hope Mr. Colburn will 
not have his magazine with this article 
printed with a steam press, for if he does 
I shall not dare to read it for fear of being 
blown up. What did we want with steam 
engines? Did not we beat the French 
without steam engines? There were no 
steam engines at the battle of Agincourt. 
Did not we drive out Popery without the 
help of steam engines? To be sure we 
did. I hate innovations. I should just 
like to know what is to become of all the 
hackney coach horses, if we are to have 
steam carriages. The poor beasts look 
half starved as it is; they will be ten times 
worse if they are turned out to make room 
for steam engines: and what shall we do 
for dog’s meat if there are no horses to cut 
up? Then we must have Macadamized 
roads too! our ancestors did very well 
without Macadamized roads. They took 
their time in travelling from one place to 
another, and if they happened to be too 
Jate for the stage, they had nothing to do 
but to run after it and catch it. Let them 
try to do so now. 

Buildings too! did ever any mortal see 
such an overgrown place as London is 
now? There is not a dirty ditch within 
five miles of London that has not got some 
Paradise Row, or Mount Pleasant, or 
Prospect Place, stuck into it. Why can’t 
the citizens live in the city as they used to 
do, and stick to their shops? There is no 
such place as the country now, it is all 
come to London. And what sort of houses 
do they build! Look at them—a bundle 
of matches for the timbers, and a basket of 
bricks for the walls. 

Rail-roads—a pretty contrivance, for- 
sooth! to pick the pockets of the good old 
waggon horses, and the regular legitimate 
coach horses that had stood the test of ages, 





Pray what is to become of the farmers if 
there are no horses to eat their oats? And 
how are the rents to be paid, and the taxes, 
and the tithes, and the poor rates? and 
who is to pay the interest of the national 
debt? and what will become of the Church 
if horses do not eat oats to enable the 
farmers to pay their tithes and feed the 
clergy? Manchester and Liverpool were 
quite near enough without the assistance of 
rail-roads, and if the building mania goes 
on much longer there will be no need ofa 
road from one to the other, for they will 
both join, and the people may be in both 
places at once. People are talking now of 
rail-roads superseding canals, the good old 
canals, half of which are already three- 
quarters full of duck-weed and dead cats. 

What did the Wellington ministry mean 
by opening beer-shops? Why could not 
they let the good old gin-shops alone and 
stick to the regular legitimate public- 
houses? Our ancestors could get as drunk 
as heart could wish at the genuine licensed 
old-fashioned pot-houses. 

Look at the population too! People 
go on increasing and multiplying as if they 
never intended to leave off. Hundreds 
and hundreds of people are coming into 
the world who have no right to be born, 
The world is as full as it can hold already ; 
there is positively no room for any more. 
There was nothing like the number of 
children to be seen about the streets, when 
I was a boy, as there is now. I have 
sometimes half a mind to ask those lub- 
berly boys that I see about the street, what 
right they had to be born; but perhaps 
they would make me some impertinent 
answer, for they swagger about as if they 
thought that they had as good right to 
be born as any one else. I wish they 
would read Malthus’s Essay on Population, 
they would then be convinced that they 
have no right to be born, and they would 
be ashamed of themselves for existing to 
the manifest inconvenience of gentlemen 
and ladies, to whom they are exceedingly 
annoying. 

Look at the Reform Bill, that sink of 
innovation, to speak metaphorically; that 
climax of novelty, that abominable poke 
in the ribs of our Constitution, that de- 
stroyer of all that is venerable. Its oppo- 
nents have been accused of talking non- 
sense against it. Very likely they have 
talked nonsense, for they have been so 
flabbergusted at the innovation, that they 
have not known what they have been 
saying. The Constitution is gone—quite 
gone! Lord John Russell has purged it 
to death. 

If things go on changing at this rate for 
the next hundred years as they have done 
of late, we shall scarcely have a relic of 
the good old times left. The weather is 
not what it used to be when I was a boy. 
Oh ! ‘those were glorious old times, when 





we had sunshine all through the summer, 
and hard frosts all through the winter ; 
when for one half the year we could bathe 
every day, and for the other half could 
skate every day. There is nothing of that 
sort now. If a man buys a pair of skates 
in the winter, it is sure to thaw next day; 
and if a boy buys a pair of corks one day, 
there is sure to be a hard frost next morn- 
ing. There is nothing but wet weather all 
through the winter, and no dry weather 
all through the summer. Formerly we 
used to have an eclipse or two in the 
course of the year, and we used to look at 
it through smoked glass, and very good 
fun it was, only it used to make our noses 
black, if we did not take care to hold the 
glass properly. If we look into the alma- 
nack for an eclipse, we are sure to see that 
it is invisible in these parts; and even if it 
is visible, we can never see it, for there is 
always cloudy weather. I scarcely know 
any thing that is now as it used to be when 
Iwas a boy. Day and night have not 
quite changed places, but night and morn- 
ing have. What used to be Sunday morn- 
ing when I was a little boy, has now bya 
Strange mutation become Saturday night. 
I wonder why people cannot dine at din- 
ner-time as they used to do; but every thing 
is in disorder; a wild spirit of innovation 
has seized men’s minds, and they will do 
nothing as they used to do, and as they 
ought to do, Things went on well enough 
when I was a boy; we had not half the 
miseries and calamities that one sees and 
hears of now. What an absurd and ridi- 
culous invention is that nasty, filthy, stink- 
ing gas! The buildings where it is made 
look like prisons withoutside, and like 
infernal regions within; and there always 
is some accident or other happening with 
it; people have their houses blown up with 
it, and it serves them right, for they have 
no business to encourage such new-fangled 
trumpery. The streets used to be lighted 
well enough with the good old-fashidned 
oil lamps, which were quite good enough 
for our ancestors, and I think they might 
have done for us; but any thing for inno- 
vation! I must confess I liked to see the 
good old greasy lamp-lighters and their 
nice flaring torches, they were fifty times 
better than the modern gas-light men with 
their lattle hand lamps, like so many Guy 
Fawkes’. 

And what harm have the poor old watch- 
men done, I wonder, that they must be 
dismissed to make room for a set of new 
police-men and blue coats? The regular 
old legitimate watchmen were the proper 
and constitutional defenders of the streets, 
just as regularly as the king is the defender 
of the faith. A more harmless set of men 
than the watchmen never existed; they 
would not hurt a fly. Things went on 
well enough when they had the care of the 
streets, 
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But innovations are not confined to 
land; they have even encroached upon 
the water. Were not London, Blackfriars, 
and Westminster bridges quite enough in 
all conscience? What occasion was there 
for Waterloo bridge, a great overgrown 
granite monster that cost ten times more 
than it is worth: And what occasion for 
Southwark bridge and Vauxhall bridge ? 
Our ancestors could go to Vauxhall over 
Westminster or Blackfriars bridge. But 
of all the abominable innovations none 
ever equalled the impudence of New Lon- 
don bridge. It was not at all wanted. 
I have been over the old one hundreds and 
hundreds of times. It is a good old bridge 
that has stood the test of ages, and it ought 
to have been treated with respect for very 
antiquity’s sake. As for people being 
drowned in going under the bridge, non- 
sense ! they would never have been drowned 
if they had done as I did—I always made 
a pet of never going under it: and be- 
sides, if people are to be drowned, they 
will be drowned elsewhere, if they are not 
drowned there. 

Talk of innovations, what can be a 
more outrageous innovation than steam- 
boats? they have frightened the fish out of 
the river already, and if they go on in- 
creasing as they have done of late, they 
will frighten the fish out of the sea too; 
and I should like to know where all the 
fishes are to goto then? We shall be in 
a pretty mess if they all come ashore. 
Besides, the sea is obviously made to sail 
upon, or else what is the use of the wind? 
And if we have nothing but steam-boats, 
what will become of the sail-makers ? 
People in these revolutionary times care 
nothing about vested interests. I hate 
innovation. I hate every thing that is new. 
I hate new shoes, they pinch my feet; [ 
hate new hats, they pinch my forehead ; 
[ hate new coats, they put me in mind of 
tailors’ bills. 1 hate every thing new, ex- 
cept the New Monthly Magazine, and I 
shall hate that if the Editor rejects my 
article. 





4. The Metropolitan is embellished, we 
may say enriched, with a large and appa- 
rently correct map of Poland, which we 
think a very good substitute for the nam- 
by-pamby portraits which are now the 
leading features of some of its contempo- 
raries. In its literary selection we think 
this magazine is in the improving way ; 
the present number contains severai arti- 
cles of present and lasting interest. ‘‘ The 
Portrait of Lord Eldon, by a Chancery 
Barrister,” is a masterly sketch ; “‘ Poland, 
its Fate and Consequences,” is a subject 


worthy of deep consideration at the pre- 
sent moment; and “ The Plague in Lon- 
don, in 1665,” appears to be groped up 
from an old MS. in the British Museum, 
expressly for the edification of our cholera 


, 





morbus alarmists. Lady Morgan writes 
powerfully and learnedly about “ Ireland ;” 
and Campbell’s poem on “ La Perouse,” 
which we have already introduced to our 
readers, is the gem of the number. 


A GHOST AT SEA, 


We detained a Greek ship upon some sus- 
picion or other, which did not transpire in 
the midshipmen’s berth, although, of 
course, we found out enough in our own 
minds, quite enough to condemn half a 
score of ships, could we have caught them. 
The prize was placed under the charge of 
a lieutenant and some ten or twelve men, 
and proceeded with us to Malta; but, as 
the admiral was off Toulon, we repaired to 
the blockade squadron, and the detained 
ship entered the harbour. There is hardly 
a man in the navy, [I mean a foremost 
man, who has not either seen, or heard, or 
been convinced that such things as ghosts 


really do exist, and that he has been too 


near them to be pleasant; therefore I shall 
spare myself the troubie of relating ‘“ac- 
credited ghost-stories’’ from my naval me- 
morandum book. One will suffice to show 
how superstitious fears may operate upon 
minds brave and gallant when real dangers 
are at hand, and weak and cowardly when 
phantoms haunt the brain: hence the say- 
ing of a true tar, accused of being afraid 
to go down in the hold ofa vessel the day 
a man had died aboard the ship ; who, on 
being rebuked for his cowardice, screwed 
up his mouth, hitched up his trowsers, 
and replied—‘“ Aye, aye, sir, you know I 
would fight a devil by daylight, but a 
ghost in the dark is a very different thing.” 
It appears that our Greek vessel was not 
subjected to quarantine, and, consequent- 
ly,entered Valetta Harbour. In the even- 
ing the lieutenant thought he had had quite 
enough of the vessel at sea, and that he 
could dine as well on shore; consequent- 
ly, having no captain’s leave to ask, on 
shore he went, and contrived to amuse 
himself much to his satisfaction until about 
eleven o’clock at night: he then repaired 
to his ship in a Maltese boat. On mount- 
ing the side of the vessel he was astonished 
to find the whole crew on deck, walking 
about in considerable agitation, and break- 
ing through all discipline by herding upon 
the quarter-deck. ‘‘ Holloa!” said the 
lieutenant, “ what the devil is the matter 
now? How is it, Mr. W.” continued he, 
addressing himself to the midshipman, 
“ that the men are not in their hammocks?” 
The whole crew answered at once—“ That 
they would rather sleep on the cross-trees 
than go below again, for they had seen a 
ghost.” ‘Seen awhat?” roared the lieu- 
tenant.—“‘ A ghost !” they answered. “ A 
ghost,” said the lieutenant, ‘* what is he 
like ?—here, you lumping, cowardly cur,” 
said he, seizing hold of the stoutest man of 
the crew, who was shaking like a leaf, 





“ tell me, I say, what the devil is the ghost 
like?—Is he a Greek, a Turk, or a Chris- 
tian ?—-What did he say’—Damn you, 
speak directly, or I’ll find a way to make 
you.” It was all in vain,—not a word 
could he get from one of the crew but— 
“that they had seen a ghost.” One de- 
clared the unceremonious phantom got 
under his hammock, and, capsizing it, 
threw him on the deck ; another swore to 
his having been cuffed by the shadow ; 
and all admitted they had received some 
injury. ‘* Quarter-master, give me a light, 
and let me see if I can find the ghost,”’ said 
the lieutenant ; and down he went by the 
main-hatchway to hunt up the spirit—the 
midshipman, who was young, and who 
had caught the sympathetic fright, remain- 
ing on deck. Below was glorious confu- 
sion—every thing indicated that by some 
means or another the crew had jumped on 
deck without waiting to dress themselves, 
and the half-naked appearance of the men 
confirmed that idea. In vain the lieute- 
nant called for one of the men to come 
down to lift the fore-hatch: not a soul 
obeyed the order, and, after a fruitless 
search, he repaired on deck again. ‘‘ Come 
here, my men,” said he, “ you see [ have 
been below, and hunted fore and aft for 
your ghost, and cannot find him !—How 
can you be such cursed asses as to believe 
that a dead man, which a ghost must be, 
could turn you all out of your hammocks, 
—pinch one—cuff another—and slap a 
third!—Will any man step forward and 
tell me that he saw the ghost? Here, you 
lubberly fellow—you Jackson, you have 
seen dead men by dozens—now tell me, 
did you see it?” This was a home ques- 
tion; and Jackson, after due considera- 
tion, and looking round, during which it 
was quite amusing to see how studiously 
every man seemed to wish to avoid being 
the outside man, replied—* that he cer- 
tainly had not seen the ghost himself, 
and,” added he, “‘ I begins to think as how 
I’ve been imposed upon.” Fatal speech! 
Never did man since the creation make 
more innocent words to cause his death. 
‘Then set the example to these old wo- 
men, and go down to your hammock.” 
** Aye, aye, sir,” said Jackson, who, turn- 
ing round, added—‘* Come along, lads,” 
but the devil a lad followed. His ham- 
mock was in the fore-peak of the vessel, 
consequently the very farthest point from 
the quarter, from which no power could 
make the sailors budge an inch. He had 
not much clothing of which to divest him- 
self, and, turning into his hammock, en- 
deavoured to court sleep—the only power 
not gained by courting. Half an hour had 
elapsed, and some of the crew began to 
think a snug hammock was just as good as 
walking half-naked in the night air, when 
a scream was heard, and up the hatchway 
flew Jackson in his shirt, his hair standing 
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ou end, and his face the very picture of 
terror and dismay. The crew caught the 
fear, and the sudden noise roused the 
lieutenant, who was instantly on deck. 
“Well,” said he, ‘* what now,—have you 
caught the ghost?” The pale and affright- 
ed face of Jackson struck the lieutenant 
with indignation and disgust, for the lieu- 
tenant believed in no ghost but one that 
used to drink the boatswain’s grog. It 
often happens in Malta that a swell sets 
into the harbour, and boats, which are fast 
to the stern, wash against the counter of 
the ship, giving the boat a very unwhole- 
some shake, and producing a noise by no 
means conducive to sleep—this was the 
case on that night. ‘“‘ Here, you Jack- 
son,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘damn your 
white face—you’re not fit to be a sailor,— 
go down and keep that boat clear of the 
counter.” To this order the sailor willing- 
ly acceded, as it placed him out of the 
reach of his spiritual tormentor; but such 
was his fright, that he missed his hotd in 
descending by the boat’s painter—fell 
overboard, and sunk like a stone: it was 
but the splash—and life was gone. The 
crew now became more alarmed, but the 
lieutenant retired to rest. Daylight dawn- 
ed before the crew followed so good an 
example. The next morning the seaman’s 
body was found perfectly black, and was 
interred on shore with due honours. A 
generation of priests, properly garbed, were 
paid for walking round the decks with cru- 
cifixes and lighted wax-candles, although 
it was broad daylight; a certain quantity 
of holy water was sprinkled on the decks ; 
prayers were said in Latin, of which cer- 
tainly neither ghost nor crew understood 
one single word: and, strange as it may 
appear, the men were perfectly satisfied 
that the ghost was imprisoned in one of 
Pharaoh’s chariots in the Red Sea; they 
slept in their hammocks as usual, and 
from that hour neither ghost nor goblin 
was seen, felt, or heard. 





5. Frazer’s Magazine we have not seen, 
nor do we feel particularly impatient for 
its perusal. The general tone of this work 
is not at all to our taste :—though it some- 
times applies a little well-merited caustic 
to the follies of the day, it generally dis- 
plays an unfortunate want of taste, in an 
indiscriminate habit of abuse and grum- 
bling. 

6. Lie Union Monthly Magazine is but 
a young beginner in the field, like our- 
selves; and we therefore willingly give it 
our good word, and recommend it to the 
kind favour of the public, which it is our 
opinion every young beginner has a right 
toexpect. We have here a portrait of the 
king, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a 
considerable variety of articles, which ap- 
pear, from the cursory glance we have 
taken, to possess merit. 





7. The United Service Journal contains 
its usual variety of stirling merit, in his- 
tory, statistics, politics, &c. There is also 
a short poem, entitled “ The Soldier's 
Grave,” which, though rather resembling 
the well-known lines on the burial of Sir 
John Moore, we deem worthy of extract- 
ing. 

' THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


It was not in holy ground, 
Bless’d by white-rob’d priest, they laid him; 
But on the field, 
While the cannon peal’d, 
A hasty grave they made him, 
With the brave around. 


It was not in costly shroud, 
Sewn by cherish’d hands, they wound him 
But on the plain, 
Soil’d by many a stain, 
They wrapp'd his cloak around him, 
While the strife was loud. 


It was not by the tolling bell 
That to his grave they bore him : 
By the iron note 
Of the cannon’s throat, 
They cast the cold sods o’er him, 
Where he bravely fell. 


It was not by a sculptur’d stone 
That in after years they found him ; 
They knew full well 
Where he fought and fell, 
With the bold and the brave around him, 
Ere the fight was done! 





8. The Ladies’ Museum is very elegantly 
got up, compact in its appearance, en- 
closed in a charming green and yellow 
cover, and embellished with two plates of 
fashions and other engravings. On look- 
ing through the letter-press, we find no 
less than four prose tales and sketches 
“continued” or “ concluded” from pre- 
ceding numbers, and only one complete in 
itself. This is, in many instances, a 
shabby trick of periodical compilers to in- 
duce the purchase of several successive 
numbers; but we think they miscalculate 
the tastes of their subscribers if they sup- 
pose itadds to the attraction of their work. 
The story which ts complete in itself has 
the recommendation of not being a very 
long one; and we accordingly extract it, 
in an abridged form, for the edification of 
certain sentimental youths and maidens 
who complain that we do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to their interests. The 
Opening description is peculiarly novel 
and chivalrous :— 


“THE KNIGHTS’ CONTEST. 

*¢ It was on a fine autumn evening, after 
the great tournament which took place at 
Beaucoire, when the knights who had en- 
tered the lists were refreshing themselves, 
and indulging in the pleasures of the 
mantling goblet, whose purple tide restores 
our wasted strength, and casts an oblivion 





over the perils and the toils of war, that it 
was proposed by Sir Hildebrand de Percy 
that each knight should, subsequent to his 
toasting (on one knee) the ladye of his 
love, describe the force of his passion for ’ 
her, and detail the feats which he had per- 
formed for her, the intensity and duration 
of his passion, together with the constancy 
and permanence of his flame; for they 
were already weary of discoursing on their 
deeds of arms in field of fight, joust, tour- 
nay, and rencontre. ‘ l’or myself,’ said 
Sir Hildebrand, who made the proposition, 
‘ my tale is short—my well-deserving lit- 
tle; I can only boast of truth and fidelity. 
Here,’ taking up his helm, where his crest, 
a lion, was surmounted by a plume of 
white ostrich feathers, and adorned by a 
white true-lover’s knot, (his lady’s favour, ) 
‘here,’ said he, modestly, £ is the history 
of my life. I have loved and served the 
Ladye Blanche for fourteen years; she 
was my first and only, and will be my last, 

love. I have been stedfast in combat, not 
to fix a stain on her maiden colour; and 
I look forward to the time, when the cross 
shall humble the crescent, and our mos- 
lem foe be trampled in the dust, to call 

her mine. Let him who says more receive 
this golden goblet, curiously engraven, to- 
gether with a wreath of myrtle, for his 
prize. To the Ladye Blanche!’ drinking ; 
‘I have loved none other.” And with 
that he sat him down, loud applause fol- 
lowing his brief and manly harangue. 


‘“* Every eye in the circle was now on 
Sir Reginald St. George. The knight was 
of high stature and proud bearing, in the 
flower of youth, yet already well known in 
battle-plain and ladye’s bower. His coat 
of mail was splendid, his glaive had been 
empurpled with the best blood of the infi- 
del host ; and thus he spake :—* Of my 
young exploits, my winning my spurs, 
and maintaining my place as foremost in 
the van, I will say nothing; but for the 
ladye whom I serve, behold,’ loosening 
his cuirass, and showing his breast, ‘ be- 
hold these scars! I have been in seven 
pitched battles, and seven times as many 
single eombats, since the Ladye Bertha 
put this chain about my neck, and fixed 
her colours on my crest. In all of these I 
invoked her name as my signal for victory ; 
and in my last encounter with the Turkish 
leader I slew him, and, dipping this favour 
in his blood, [laid it, on my return, at the 
feet of the ladye of my love and service. 
To further fame I have no pretence. To 
the health of the Ladye Bertha, supreme 
in beauty and in virtue, gainsay it who 
dares!’ The clapping of hands bore testi- 
mony of great approval, as the knight 
flung himself proudly and carelessly on his 
couch. 

“Sir Hugh de Tressy now rose: his 
complexion was bronzed by the Egyptian 
sun; a scar on his manly forehead pro- 
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claimed him brave amongst the brave.— 
He was known to be the faithful knight of 
the Ladye Geraldine, an imperious beau- 
ty, who met his passion with coldness and 
indifference; yet still did he serve her 
with truth and fervour. For her he re- 
fused the hand of the richest heiress of 
Anjou; for her he performed a pilgrimage 
on foot, when she was seized by a fever ; 
for her, as he recounted in his address, he 
forded a rapid river at midnight; for her 
he passed many a stormy night under her 
lattice, celebrating her in song—for he was 
a minstrel as well as a chief of high re- 
nown ; and, lastly, for her he dared to 
single fight the most expert Hospadar of 
the adverse army; and having put him 
hors de combat, he met horse to horse a 
brother of the Sultan Saladine, and, having 
brought him to the ground, vaulted from 
his barb, and fought him on foot, lest it 
should be thought that he took him at van- 
tage. Here he again prevailed, crying at 
every pass of his destroying weapon, ‘ Ge- 
raldine the Fair, smile upon me!’ After 
a long contest he slew his man; and, 
plucking the jewel from his turban, and 
the signet-ring from his finger, he sent 
them as trophies to his mistress, who, in 
return, presented him with an amulet.— 
His hopes were now increased, and, as he 
observed, in concluding his narration, he 
hoped to win her at last for whom alone 
he lived. 

‘*¢ The black punache, waving in sepul- 
chral sadness over the vizier, crested by a 
sphynx, and bearing a yellow* favour, an- 
nounced the valiant knight of St. Sepul- 
chre; one whose feats in Palestine had 
raised him to the highest pitch with his 
brethren in arms. This was a cavalier of 
Provence, Sir Maurice Muranville. He 
had had but one ladye—faithfully had he 
served her; and when he was returning 
from the war to obtain herhand, Death 
wrested the prize from him. His mail 
was black, and he had made a vow to 
marry no other. His constancy and cou- 
rage admitted of no doubt or dispute ; and 
as he sat down, after telling his short 
story, the cup was offered him to drink to 
her pious memory, and he was treated 
with great distinction. 

“* A pause ensued, when Sir Algernon 
de Falconberg stepped modestly and re- 
luctantly into the circle. His. face was of 
great manly beauty, and he was the young- 
est cavalier present; he had, nevertheless, 
won ‘many prizes in single combat, on 
horseback, and on foot, and performed 
prodigies of valour in the last severe ac- 
tion with the Moorish host. Many a 
ladye bright had looked on him with a fa- 
vourable eye; the Ladye Agnes Douglas 





* The yellow is the forsaken colour ; also, 
in some countries, is worn for mourning, 
from typifying the dust, 





was, however, the avowed ladye of his 
love. ‘It becomes not me, brave cava- 
liers,’ said he, ‘ to compete with you; it 
is not what I have done, but what I may 
do, in the field of honour and in faithful 
service for my ladye, that must recom- 
mend me to your notice.’ Then kissing 
the rose-coloured favour which the Ladye 
Agnes had interwoven with the falcon on 
his white-plumed helmet’s crest, ‘ To the 
Ladye Agnes,’ continued he, ‘I have 
sworn eternal truth; for her and for the 
banner of St. George, am I ready to live 
and to die: for each, what man dare do 
that will I do!’ 

“There was now only one knight to 
compete—Sir Felix St. Maur, a cavalier 
of Aquitaine. He was celebrated for his 
zeal in the cause of the crusaders, and for 
his devotion to the softer sex. He was at 
once the favoured of the fair ones, and the 
terror of the Saracens; and now he was 
clad in the mail of one of their most pow- 
erful leaders, and had the cymitar of a 
desperate pacha by his side; yet sat he 
mute and unwilling to rise, his bosom 
heaving with a hidden flame, and with 
evident agitation in his looks, He had 
for seven years been attached to the Ladye 
Isabel, but she might not be his; many 
were the proofs of his passion, and many 
the dangers and trials which he had braved 
for her. Faithful in love and undaunted 
in his duty, his every thought was bestow- 
ed on them. Great and mighty were his 
struggles to conceal his flame, for his 
ladye’s honour was dearer to him than his 
life ; and well was he aware that she che- 
rished a mutual feeling for him. Tis 
eyes, when she was present, were fixed on 
her; his cheek glowed with the deepest 
crimson when she was named; in his 
casque a light-blue favour, emblem of her 
soft bewitching eye, stood unchallenged ; 
for she was the pride of his heart, and 
none dared name her but with respect.— 
The knights looked up to him to rise, and 
he did so: they knew his high deserts, 
and he felt it; they knew and pitied the 
state of his heart. He rose, and was about 
to speak, but he struggled with the inten- 
sity of feeling for utterance ; he sighed, 
and, as the big tear trembled in his eye- 
lid, he drew down his vizier over his face, 
and left the ring. 

“ Every bosom glowing with sympathy 
for the brave, impelled the blood to the 
manly cheeks of the five contending 
knights; and, with the loudest acclama- 
tions, the prize was awafded to the knight 
of Aquitaine.” 





9. The Diamond Magazine is a neat 
little work, elegantly printed, and embel- 
lished with copper-plate engravings after 
H. Corbauld, &c. 

10. The Magnet is a new and rather di- 
} minutive ‘ Periodical Review,” but sur- 





prisingly cheap—thirty or forty midd'ing 
sized pages for threepence! We wish it 
the success which should attend all at- 
tempts at cheapening literature. 








Foreign. 


Curious Account of the Solemn Entry into 
Paris of Mary Princess of England, 
and Bride of Lewis XII. 


Tue following amusing and occasionally 
satirical narrative is translated and abridged 
from a work just published, entitled Le 
Roi des Ribauds, Histoire du Tems de 
Lows XIT, ' 

** The queen (Mary) was seated in an 
uncovered litter of gold cloth, emblazoned 
and figured. She had on a robe of gold, 
loaded with precious stones, a head-dress 
of emeralds and rubies, rings on all her 
fingers, and a diamond collar with knots 
of pearls, which, as a contemporary author 
observes, ‘no living man might number 
or appraise.’ Pensive and absent, she 
sought the glances of the Duke of Suffolk,* 
without vouchsafing much attention to the 
conversation of ber husband and her son- 
in-law, who walked beside her carriage. 
Behind her, on hackneys and in litters, 
came Madame Claude of France, Madame 
d’Angouléme, Madame d’Alencon, Ma- 
dame de Vendome, Madame de Nevers, 
and a great many princesses, superbly 
attired ; all young, elegant, and cheerful. 
The Duchess of Norfolk was the only 
blemish. 

“‘ The public officers, the merchants, and 
the citizens, according to their several pri- 
vileges, received the new queen at the 
entrance of the town; and, after having 
done homage, placed over her head a large 
canopy of gold-work, sprinkled with fleur- 
de lis and red roses. This the four échevins 
were first to carry as far as the fountain 
du Ponceau, when the drapers would take 
their place as far as the next station. The 
five other trade societies, and the hanours, 
or salt-bearers, had, in turn, a space allotted 
for them to carry this canopy, from the 
Porte St. Denis to Notre-Dame, and from 
the church porch to the palace. This pro- 
cession was accompanied by the noise of 
artillery, the sound of bells, the vocifera- 
tions of the populace, and the crash of 
music, and advanced through streets car- 
peted and strewed with flowers, foliage, 
and grass-plots, filled with inquisitive 
people, and ornamented in many places 
with scaffolding and emblematical designs, 
in commemoration of the peace and of the 
king’s marriage. 

** At the Porte St. Denis, a large square 
fortress, parapetted and flanked with bas- 
tions, like all the other gateways built in 
the time of Charles VI., there was the 








‘‘ The most comely personage of his time.” 
HuME. 
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representation of a sea of gold, with a fine 
silver ship, on the which was Bacchus, 
dressed out in vine leaves, with a bunch of 
grapes in his hand, and these words on a 
scroll-—Plante de vins, (the tree of wine.) 
Beside him was Cybele, dressed in a robe, 
with a landscape painted thereon, the per- 
spective of which was but indistinctly 
seen, and holding in her hand a sheaf of 
gold, with the inscription—Plante de bled, 
(the wheat plant.) At the mast-heads 
were seen three men, bearing the shield of 
Franee, and the escutcheons of England. 
At the four corners of the sea were four 
masked monsters, blowing through conch- 
shells, each bearing his name upon his 
cap — Subsolanus, Auster, Boreas, and 
Zephyrus. The sailors, who represented 
the inhabitants of Paris, droned out a Le 
Deum on the passing of the queen. 

‘¢ At the fountain du Ponceau, so named 
from a little bridge thrown over a miry 
ditch which no longer exists, they had 
planted an artificial garden, surrounded by 
a gold railing; here was a grass-plot ena- 
melled with blooming flowers, which only 
wanted the resemblance of nature to make 
them perfect, and three young nymphs, 
with various inscriptions. 

In front of the Hopital de la Trinité 
had been erected a scaffold, where was 
represented King David, seated on a throne 
adorned with fleur-de-lis, and surrounded 
by his son Solomon and his knights armed 
from head to foot, receiving the Queen of 
Sheba, who was dressed in a robe em- 
blazoned with the English arms, and ac- 
companied by five young ladies but half- 
dressed. This queen offered the patine, 
or peace, to the king to kiss, who thanked 
her respectfully. The poet had added to 
this pantomime a rondeau of bad enough 
verses, which were written in bad spelling 
upon a large label.” 








LADIES’ FASHIONS ror OCTOBER. 





Tue change of season brings with it a 
change in dress also. For the promenade, 
silk dresses have taken place of white, and 
of those with white grounds. The prevail- 
ing colours are scabieuse, amaranth, and 
black. 

No change has taken place in the make 
of morning dresses; the skirts are plain 
with the corsage high and having one or 
two pelerines; dresses with the corsage 
plaited and crossed, have perelines of tulle. 

Although white is by far the most pre- 
dominant for evening wear, yet coloured 
dresses are not uncommon, made either of 
gros de Naples, gros des Indes, gros de Ber- 


in, gros dété, gros d’Orient, &c. These 


differ only in name, as all the different gros |’ 


are so nearly allied that that they are dif- 
ficult to be distinguished, and may be used 





indifferently one for the other; stone co- 
lour and silver grey are the favourite co- 
lours. 

Chalcy dresses are still the most elegant, 
the most numerous, and the most varied ; 
both with regard to the designs and shades, 
the large patterns are preferred ; the inter- 
vals between the patterns are filled up 
with very small patterns, the grounds are 
mostly white, but some very elegant are 
upon light coloured grounds ; such for in- 
stance as the colour of Indian paper, Cha- 
mots, light vapeur, and grey, the designs 
are often in columns, on which are bou- 
quets in brilliant colours. 

Low dresses are made tight and very 
low on the shoulders but higher on the 
chest and back. 

Pelerines of the same colour as the dress, 
have now the preference over white. 

Long sleeves are still the same; tight 
from the elbow, or else en cornet, that is, 
enlarging progressively from the wrist 
(where they are puckered) to their extre- 
mity at the shoulder. 

Short sleeves are still immensely wide ; 
they are lined with thin stiff gauze in pre- 
ference to the under sleeves that are so 
heavy and rattling. 

The pelerines are made full, so as to fall 
in folds like the capes of great coats: the 
hem at the bottom reaches to the height 
of the kness behind, but lessens to about 
half the width before. They continue to 
be made open in front, and moire, or wa- 
tered silk, is the most favourite material ; 
and the pelerines are still large. 

It appears that in the approaching win- 
ter, cloaks will be embroidered in relief: a 
wadding will be placed under the em- 
broidery to add to the relievo, which will 
be the same colour as the ground, only of 
a different shade. 

Feuille d Acanthe is much spoken of as 
likely to be fashionable this winter (acan- 
thus leaf is the model from which the fo- 
liage on the Corinthian capital is supposed 
to be copied). 

Moire and gros d’Orient are the mate- 
rials of which hats are at present made ; 
but they will be shortly exchanged for sa- 
tin and velvet. 

Capotes Anglaises, or close bonnets, are 
sometimes, although now but seldom seen; 
some, in fancy straw, have underneath a 
ruche of tulle, which is double over the 
forehead, and then divides; one part go- 
ing all round, the other falling on the 
sides, and tying with ribbons under the 
chin. 

Caps are trimmed very full on the sides. 
The foundation is composed of rolls of sa- 
tin, placed sufficiently apart to show the 
hair.— From Townsend’s Parisian Fashions 
for October. 











A POETICAL MYSTERY. 





We were just on the point of making up 
our present sheet, when Mr. Book-worm 
entered the office, and with a wild and 
fearful air thrust a roll of paper into the 
printer’s hands. Inquiry being made as 
to the nature of this rather unexpected con- 
tribution, and the cause of our old friend’s 
extraordinary appearance, he, in hurried 
and broken accents, gave us the following 
hints as to the adventure he had met with. 
He had been reading, as usual, till very 
late at night, or rather till early in the 
morning of Wednesday, when an unac- 
countable drowsiness came over him—a 
drowsiness which, as he had long accus- 
tomed himself to do without sleeping, ra- 
ther surprised him, and would probably 
have more seriously alarmed him, but that 
it had the effect of deadening his percep- 
tions, and calming any little remains of the 
nervous irritability of his younger days. 
He fell asleep—he dreamed—(but what he 
dreamed we have not time to tell)—he 
woke again—his lamp burned dim—his 
temples were throbbing in feverish excite- 
ment—and his eyes rolled round the dusky 
apartment in frightful amazement. Ile 
heard a noise—a small, suspicious-sound- 
ing, careful noise—he began to feel—not 
frightened (for he is a brave old gentle- 
man)—but certainly a little queerish, ‘as 
he says himself. He lifted up his eyes, and 
then beheld a venerable old manuscript- 
folio—the pride of his library, the solace 
of his admiring gaze—trembling and creak- 
ing under some unseen agency. Flis latent 
energies lept into his bosom—he sprang 
from his seat to render assistance to his 
faithful companion ;—a rushing noise is 
heard—the tome totters and falls, and be- 
neath its weight fell poor Book-worm him- 
self—the lamp was extinguished—and in 
a state of stupour our friend remained till 
morning. 

With the return of dawn, Mr. Book-worm 
recovered, and his astonished eyes opened 
upon a scene of devastation unparalleled 
in the annals of bibliopoly. The accidents 
of the past night fitted across his mind like 
a dream too horrible to be true; never- 
theless there he was sprawling upon the 
ground. He looked round the room in 
hopes of discovering something which 
might explain these mysterious occur- 
rences ;—his search at first was fruitless,— 
at length however he espied—what?—a 
lean and learned-looking rat, crouched on 
his haunches, and busily employed in de- 
vouring the corners of an old and shabby- 
looking bundle of papers. In an instant 
the newly-discovered treasure was within 
his grasp—the terrified reptile escaped— 
and Mr. Book-worm hurried to our office 
as we have before mentioned. 

On looking through this curious pro- 
duction, which has every appearance of 
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very ancient manufacture, we find it tole- 
rably perfect to a considerable extent, and 
we now proceed to lay its contents before 
our readers in small portions, according as 
our space will allow. 

The title is written in old English cha- 


racters, ; 
“Che Assiad,” 


and, from its general style, some might say 
it had very likely been the original on 
which Pope’s Dunciad was founded,—but 
we do not think it can ever have been seen 
by him. Indeed, on looking more minutely 
into the title-page, we find it must very 
probably have been written since Pope’s 
work, as the introductory motto bears an 
allusion to it as follows :— 


*© Out on it, DUNCIAD! let the secret pass, 
That secret to each fool, that he’s an ass.” 
POPE. 


Proceed we now to our first specimen of 


THE ASSIAD. 


CANTO I, 

Lapies and GENTs., as readers, if I’ve any, 

You must be prime; I hate the low profani. 

Excuse the Latin term amongst the English ; 

Of an odd time it makes the “gruel” min- 
glish* 

Slab was the word before; but even Macbeth 

Now pays a puny race a giant’s death. 

I’m told the last two lines are enigmatical ; 

But this IT know, their context is gram- 
matical. 

Ladies and Gents., once more these words 

inform you 

(Take heed, lest patronizing them deform you) 

That, in this nineteenth age since Christian 
era, 

I bring a book forth—what’s it called ?— 
Megera, 

In fable old, ne’er chill’d Alemena’s son 

With half the terror that its name has done 

’Mongst the low bathos-race of mongrel 
whelps, 

Critics and poets, whose discordant yelps 

Vrighten the quiet of the Muses’ hill, 

And make the groves of Helicon look chill; 

As ifa blight came o’er their soft serene 

From the bleak regions of the north wind 
keen, 

Freezing the fountain-falls of Hippocrene ; 

Jis name—but hold—I will not yet confess ; 

You've read the title page, and so may guess. 

Its object, aim, its hope, its wish I'll tell ; 

Be it with you to say ’tis ill or well, 

To attack a nest of hornets, and endeavour 

To change them into bees. Good faith, 
*twere clever; 

But yet, methinks, same time, that it will ask 

More tears in true performance than the task 

That Elis’ king once set to supra Samson ; 

The very prospect of it really damps one, 

Ilis was to clean for oxen; mine surpasses : 

Horesco referens : 1 groom for asses ! 

Oh! Muse of Persius ! Juvenal and Horace, 

Look at the mumming literary morris 

That, in these days of humbug and deceit, 

Is danced by such a set of clumsy feet‘ 





* Twill make the gruel thick and slab.—SHaks, 





Old Donne, and Dryden, Pope, and every 
wight 
That dared to set the world of error right, 
Fill me with pow’r to tell degenerate days 
They now should crown with cabbage, and 
not bays— 
Cabbage! the tailor’s emblem. Give my pen 
A Gulliver strength amongst these pigmy 
men, 
To write each down an ass/ and if they turn, 
And with hot fury ’gainst their foeman burn, 
Oh! let me be to their displeasure callous, 
Or quench it, as said Gull.did oncea palace! 
Where shall I quarry first? on what sleek 
donkey, 
Whose brains ride outside, like a grinning 
monkey, 
Chattering nothings to an easy world? 
On whom, or which, shall my first wrath be 
hurl’d? 
Poets, or painters, critics, politicians— 
Poets all Shakespeares—painters, ltaphaels, 
Titians— 
Critics, more wise than either—Senators— 
And music-praters, worst of all the bores ; 
Harmony’s children, so self-named, but truly 
Discord’s own band, or banditti, unruly, 
Ignorant, low, not even acquainted more 
With theirsweet art, the first most ancient lore 
Of science, than to show how bad may be 
The prostitution even of Purity! 
“s Have at ye all,” ye grovelling, worthless 
Crew, 
Worms in the lees of intellect!—Ye few 
Pure, sparkling spirits, that fly up to air, 
And from the dregs of infamy can dare 
To rid yourselves of muddy bondage here, 
Have nothing from my pen to hope or fear. 
Moore, Scott, and one or two more birds, 
that sing 
For nine fond mistresses, to you I bring 
The kindliest feelings of respect, delight, 
And love; although with indignation’s spite 
I turn me thus on vermin that would creep 
And suck the bloodof your too heedless sleep : 
Ill-natureis not what now prompts my Muse; 
She’s jealous only of the mind’s abuse, 
Thou, on whose great, though much mo- 
lested, day 
The little censors said their little “say,” 
Earning their modicum of garret life 
From their vile slanders on thyself and wife— 
(Forgetting that thy genius was, or ought 
To have been, the source from which they 
might have sought 
A hungry meal, since criticise they would) — 
Low trade! a moral-murdering, for food! 
The “ sable fount of infamy and fame,” 
In which thy pen was dipp’d to write the 
name 
Of worthy and unworthy on each brow, 
Spirit of Byron! lend unto me now, 
Give me the Phlegethon fury of its tide, 
To wither and burn up all the pipy pride 
Of weeds that range themselves along the 
banks 
Of Genius’ streams (or streamlets) in thick 
ranks, 
That check the current of each lucent wave, 
Though but for it they’d have a putrid grave! 
Well, to begin: ** my soul is up in arms, 
And eager for the fray !’—Sound, sound 


alarms! 
* 7 * . 





Sine Arts, 


Exutpitron.— Views of the Ancient Palace 
of Westminster and St. Stephen’s Chapel. 


We have been much pleased with this 
exhibition, which, though not of a very 
extensive description, is novel in plan, and 
creditable in its execution. The views are 
arranged round the walls of the room, 
and seen only through small magnifying- 
glasses, which are in number about thirty. 
The paintings, both of the interior and 
exterior views, appear to be highly finished, 
the most elaborate ornament and scroll- 
work being minutely represented ; and the 
deception, especially in extensive interiors, 
is truly surprising. To render this exhibi- 
tion still more attractive, the proprietors 
have added several paintings of the Coro- 
nations of George the Fourth and our 
present most gracious Majesty. Moreover, 
in the room is to be seen a shabby unpre- 
tending red-baize chair, which is placarded 
to be the identical one used by two noble 
lords, whose names we forget, at the late 
august ceremony. We were tasteless 
enough not to ennoble ourselves by a re- 
pose upon this interesting relic, though we 
dare say there are many who would think 
a shilling well spent which afforded them 
an opportunity of so doing. 


New Print.—The Retreat of a Bag- 
gage Waggon after the Battle of Naseby, 
(fought 1645,) dy Henry Welling, is the 
most spirited and original performance in 
this line we have seen for a long time. 
The whole group lives and moves; the 
snorting of the horses—the back-turned 
eye of the armed postillion—the little cur 
scudding along with his tail between his 
legs—and the firing of muskets from the 
back of the vehicle—all conspire to create a 
degree of stirring interest equal to many of 
the best performances of the fine old Dutch 
masters. The lights and shades are finely 
thrown in, and the whole of the etching is 
boldly and freely executed. This print is 
dedicated to Lord Dover, and will do his 
lordship’s patronage no discredit. 
eee esesrmmmgep an | 


SMusic, 


Review.—1. Though Tyrants in a Fo- 
reign Land ; a National Song, in honour 
of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
William the Fourth, written and com- 
posed by Charles Frederick Best. Ar- 
ranged for the piano-forte by J. T. 
Waud. 

2. When the Clash of Arms ; a Tribute to 

the Patriot Poles, by the same. 

WE are sorry that we cannot recommend 

the above pieces. As musical composi- 

tions they are wholly devoid of any attempt 
at novelty or invention, and any one with 
half an eye or half an ear, will recognise 
at every turn some glaring plagiarisms 
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from La Parisienne, the Marsellois Hymn, 
and other patriotic and national airs. 
Moreover, there is not much taste displayed 
in the “‘ adaptation to the piano-forte,” as 
the long and unmeaning windings on the 
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in the second piece is sufficient to prove. 
The poetry is, if any thing, worse than the 
music, though perhaps more original, Take 
we a specimen or two :— 
«‘ Britannia’s host shall guard our coast, 
And boast great magna-charta ; 
While our beauty’s smile still grace our isle 
And man the British navy !” 
Again ;— 
«¢ Our monarch reigns by balance just, 
And peer and peasant find it ; 
May the foes of freedom by their tricks 
Ne’er able be to bind it! 
Our wooden-walls still guard our coast, 
Our tars ne’er cry peccavi ! 
And beauty’s smile,” &c. 





We have received several other publica- 
tions, but too late for the present Number. 


rama, 


DRURY LANE. 


Saturday:—The Honey Moon; the Brigand. 


Tuesday.—Werner; Divertisement; the Illus- 
trious Stranger. 


Thursday.—Alfred the Great; a Day after the 
Wedding ; X. Y. Z. 
Tue two patent theatres have been opened 
for public amusement on alternate nights, 
during the past week, but, as will appear 
from our lists, very little has yet been done 
calling for critical attention. We arrived at 
Drury Lane rather Jate on Saturday, about 
the middle of the second act of the comedy, 
and the house being very full, we had much 
difficulty in seating ourselves at allto our 
satisfaction. We could not therefore pay 
much attention to the performance, which 
we regretted the more as there were several 
new debutans concerned in the cast whose 
pretensions we wished to examine. We 
saw enough, however, of Miss Kenneth in 
the part of Zamora to convince us that she 
must prove a very considerable acquisition 
to this establishment, and an ornament to 
her profession. There is a greater degree 
oftrue nature and feeling about her deli- 
very than most actresses display, and she 
possesses the further advantages of a flexi- 
ble and well modulated voice, and an ex- 
ceedingly graceful person. Her reception 
was a highly flattering one. A Mr. Jones, 
from Edinburgh, (who played Lord Ogleby 
at Covent Garden two seasons ago,) ap- 
peared to-night in the part of Rolando, but 
as the little we saw of him did not enable 
us to form a very satisfactory conclusion as 
to his qualifications, we shall defer doing so 
till another opportunity occurs. Miss Phil- 
lips’s forte we have always considered to 
be comedy and not tragedy, and her per- 
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formances of Juliana on Saturday, and Ina 
on Tuesday, rather confirmed than shook 
us in that opinion. Harley, as Jacguez, 
was extravagantly pompous in the mock- 
judge scene, and J. Russell very forcibly 
exhibited the horrors of retributive justice 
when swallowing his own filthy pills and 
decoctions. 

If the performances of the past week 
have been few and unimportant, the an- 
nouncements for the future are of a far 
more cheerful description. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood are expected speedily to appear, 
and a new opera by Auber is in prepara- 
tion. A new farce is to be produced to- 
night, entitled “* Dominique, or it is the 
Devil,” (if new that can be called which 
has already gone the round of the minor 
theatres,) and Mr. Martin and his inte- 
resting quadrupeds are in preparation for 
an early night. ' 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday.—Hamlet; the Miller and his Men. 


Wednesday.—Azor and Zemira ; Old and Young; 
Teddy the Tiler. 


There has been absolutely nothing to 
criticise at this house. Mr. Young's act- 
ing in Hamlet is so well known, that any 
remarks from us, at this eleventh hour of 
his (theatrical) existence might be deemed 
an impertinence. Suffice it to say, that 
the great tragedian received a most enthu- 
siastic welcome, and that his performance 
was such as only to make us the more re- 
gret to be doomed so soon to record his 
departure from that stage he still has power 
to adorn. 

Sphor’s music, which has grown by de- 
grees into the good graces of the public, 
was reproduced on Wednesday with ap- 
plause ; and Miss Inverarity, whose voice 
has gained both strength and _ richness 
during the recess, was greeted on her re- 
appearance for the season with unaffected 
satisfaction. 

Good things are in preparation here 
also: Braham is engaged; and Auber’s 
opera of the F%ancée (we believe) is al- 
ready announced. 

THE OLYMPIC THEATRE 
Has been elegantly decorated, and is 
crowded to the ceiling every night with 
elegant company. The performances are 
short and pithy, and with the assistance of 
Horn, who can “ discourse sweet music” 
when he pleases, and Liston, who is always 
most comical and most agreeable when in 


: “ee 
misery or alarm, and Madame Vestris, 


who will always look young the oldest 
day she lives, they go off capitally, and to 
the satisfaction of all parties, both before 
and behind the curtain. 

ADELPHI. 

At this house our first course of diablerie 
was served up on Monday evening. Our 
stage cooks must have very nearly ex- 
hausted old nature’s stock of deformities 
and monstrosities, and the Sea Serpent, 





who lives in a cave, and amuses] himself 
with now and then frightening the good 
people of the neighbourhood out of their 
wits, is not so happy an invention as some 
we have seen. It met with tolerable 
success. 











HAisceellanea. 


The Paris Theatres do not appear to 
have been quite so active as heretofore in 
the production of novelty, and almost every 
thing that is produced has some relation, 
direct or indirect, to political matters, and 
* the three glorious days.’” 

The Dey of Algiers appears to have a 
great taste for the drama, he is continually 
‘* assisting,”’ as the Freach say, at one or 
other of the theatres. 

A New Horse Shoe—In a late number 
of a foreign paper is the description of a 
new sandal for horses’ feet, which is fas- 
tened on with straps or latchets instead of 
nails, and with such facility that it may be 
put on, or taken off, at pleasure, iu less 
than a minute. The advantages of this 
ingenious contrivance are various and im- 
portant. In cases of accident, a lost shoe 
may be replaced without delay. It is very 
light, weighing only about half of the pre- 
sent irons, and its portable shape enables 
the traveller to keep it without inconve- 
nience in his pocket, or behind his saddle. 
Besides this, it affords the horse the com- 
fort of bare hoofs when not in use. We 
must not forget to add, that this is the 
invention of an Englishman, whom the 
French papers call Tade ; whether that be 
his orthography or not we cannot tell. 

Domestic Felicity.—“A gentleman who 
has altered his establishment, wishes to re- 
commend his man-servant and his wife, 
Sc. &c. Having lived with him some years, 
he is confident they will give general satis- 
faction.””— l’rom an advertisement in “ The 
Limes” of Wednesday. 

A Barbarous Relic.—Amongst other 
curiosities to be found in Asia, there is one 
which proves to what extent the Maho- 
metans carry their respect, we might say 
fanaticism, for the founder of their religion. 
This curiosity is a monument erected in 
1135 as the sacred repository for one hair 
of Mahomet’s beard. It isa large building, 
square to the top, and having a handsome 
porch and minarets. The blessed hair is 
preserved in a box of gold and chrystal, in 
which small holes have been drilled for the 
purpose of admitting water to float the 
hair, which is done once a year, on the 
occasion of a festival, to which the pilgrims 
hasten from all parts. At these times the 
porch is illuminated with 2,138 lights. 
The priests say it was the custom of the 
prophet, when he conversed familiarly, to 
pass his fingers through his beard, causing 
now and then the removal of certain hairs, 
which precious relics the disciples solicited 
and preserved as aforesaid, 
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Works just published by JAMES COCHRANE 
and CO. 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
I. 
KING’S THEATRHE. 
Prospectus of the Plan intended to be pursued 
in the direction of the ITALIAN OPERA. By 
Thomas Monck Mason, Esq. In 8vo. Price to 
Non-Subscribers, ls. = 


POLISH MELODIES. 

The Poetry and Music by J. Augustine Wade, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Songs of the Flowers,” ‘‘ Dwel- 
ling of Fancy,” &c. andsomely printed in royal 
4to., and beautifully embellished, price 10s. 6d. bds. 

*“* Mr, Wade unites in his own person the ta- 
lents of a poet and a musician in a manner to 
which we do not know any parallel. His song, 
*‘ The Polish Serenade,’ is both tender and heroic ; 
and his ‘ Who are the Free?’ is one of the most 
thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. Itis wor- 
thy to be a companion to Burns’s ‘ Battle of Ban- 
nockburn.’ The music is altogether admirable; 
simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. Itis one 
of those things with which Braham could make an 
audience crazy with enthusiasm.”—Spectator. 

** A very long time indeed has elapsed since a 
collection of this description has fallen under our 
notice, which deserves to be so highly landed. — 
Had not Mr. Wade already earned the deserved 
character of being one of the most popular vocal 
composers of the day, this production would at 
once demand that he should be proclaimed as 
such.”—Sunday Times. 

**The present publication, which is well-timed, 
and well expresses public feeling, is likely to be 
popular, In ‘The Polish Serenade,’ which is our 
favourite, there is a great deal of tenderness and 
sweetness,”—Athenzum. 

_“ The songs are spiritedly written, and are ar- 
ranged as duets, trios, and may be turned into 
chorus extempore; an excellent plan for the 
amusement of a drawing-room circle. A more 
elegant little volume of its kind we have not seen 
for a long time.”—Atlas. 

** The anticipations of the musical world regard- 
ing these songs will be fully realized; there is 
much spirit and variety in them, while each is 
beautiful in its line.”—United Kingdom. 

** These ‘ Melodies’ deserve to become popular ; 
and more especially as they are associated with 
one of the noblest causes that ever called forth the 
To of freemen.”—Maidstone Gazette. 

**We could wish to see these songs in every 
boudoir to which we have access—to hear them 
from every pair of lips we admire. They are such 
as beceme the daughters of a free land, which 
sympathizes with less happy climes.’’—-Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, October |. 


IIT, 
In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d. 


CRAYONS from the COMMONS ; 
OR, MEMBERS IN RELIEVO. 

A Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. By Pere- 
grine Palette, Esq. 

Qualis vir, talis oratio.—Seneca. 

“We have before encountered the effusions of 
this writer, and done justice to his talents. He is 
a close observer and a clever man; his Crayons 
are Portraits of some of the most conspicuous 
Members of the House of Commons.’’—Lit. Gaz. 

“A little volume, containing some amusing 
sketches of various Members of Parliament. It is 
dedicated, in a good-humoured address, to Richard 
Martin, Esq., of facetious memory.’’—~Times. 

** They who take an interest in the personal pe- 
culiarities and natural manner of our legislators, 
in the Lower House, may find them very exactly 
described in the verse of Peregrine Palette, Esq. 
The sketches of Lords Althorp and Palmerston, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Poulett Thomson, and Sir 
James Scarlett, are striking likenesses. Sir Charles 
Wetherell and the ‘ Agitator,’ are also well drawn.” 
—Spectator. Iv 


POLAND. 

A Poem. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. With 
Lines on the View from St. Leonard’s. In small 
wee done up in green and gold, price 

8. 6d. 

*,* The profits arising from the sale of this 
little work are destined for the relief of the 
wounded in the Military Hospital at Warsaw. 

“We hailed, as we should a flower in winter 





time, the re-appearance of this poem, in its elegant 
little dress of green and gold. Every thing about 
it recommends it to the purchaser. It is an effu- 
sion so honourable to the writer’s feelings, so wor- 
thy of perusal, and is here put into ashapeso cheap 
and so graceful, that it ought to be in the hands of 
every honourable man and graceful woman,”’— 
From The Tatler, a daily paper, edited by Leigh 
Hunt, Esq. 





And in a few days, 
V 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE POLES, 
Under the Government of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. By Harro Harring, late Officer in the 
Regiment of Lancers of the Russian Imperial 
Life-Guard. Translated from the original German. 
*,* This work has excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest on the Continent, and has been 
suppressed by order of the Prussian Government. 





,IMPORTANT TO PARENTS AND OTHERS, 
Just published, in Svo. price 2s. 


REMARKS on a New & Important 
REMEDY in CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES. 
By Jonn DoppripGe HUMPHREYS. 

‘¢ This pamphlet will be read with much interest 
by many persons who are quite unacquainted with 
the science of medicine.”—Tatler. 

WILLIAM Kipp, 228, Regent Street. 





A LIST of NEW and POPULAR VOYAGES and 
TRAVELS, NOVELS, TALES, and HISTO. 
RIES. Published by WiLLiAm Kipp, 228, Re- 
gent Street; and sold by JAMES GILBERT, 5], 
Paternoster Row. : 


By the Author of “Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic 
Ocean,” 


RANULPH DE BOHAIS. A Romance 
of the Twelfth Century. In 3 vols. post. Svo. 
‘“‘To the gentler sex we cau promise much, in 

these interesting volumes, that will call forth both 

their sympathy and admiration.”—Athenzeum, 

“‘ 4 work of very considerable interest and varied 
talent, very beautifully written, and which cannot 
fail to afford much amusement to every lover of 
romance.”—Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 

...- “* The interest of the story is very skilfully 
kept up, and the author possesses the happy art of 
chaining the attention of his reader to the end.”— 
Courier. a 


In 2 vols. post Svo. price only lds. 
DERWENTWATER, 2 TALE of 1715. 


** A tale told in a good spirit, and with a refine- 
ment of taste unusual in ordinary novels.”’—Atlas. 
** One of the cleverest works of fiction that have 
appeared this season.”—Globe. 
III. 
By the Editor of the “‘Ci.us Book.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. a Second Edition of 


THE DOMINIBD’S LEGACY, a Col- 
lection of Tales. 

‘* These tales deserve a place in every library.”"— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

* We hail with great satisfaction the reward of 
genuine merit, in a second edition of these very 
characteristic and interesting tales.’’°—Lit, Gaz. 

IV. 
By the same Author, in a neat volume, price 7s. 6d. 
in fancy cloth, 


TRAVELS and RESHARCHES of 
EMINENT ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

** A work that will be read with avidity.”,—Athen. 

‘* A little work, well conceived and extremely 
well executed.”’—Spectator. 

* This little volume must soon become popular.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


In a handsome 8vo. volume, with seven beautiful 
lithographic Embellishments by Haghe, the 
Second Edition of 


FOUR YEARS in the WEST 
INDIES, in 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 

** A very clever and entertaining volume, which 
will be read, just now, with much interest.”— 
Court Journal, 

** Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.” 
— Glasgow Free Press. 

“A very complete history of the V yay and present 
state of the West Indies.”—Monthly Review. 





Works now publishing by W. STRANGE, 21, Pater- 
noster Row; sold by G. Cowin, 42, Wych Street. 


I, 

IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, Price 
One Penny, containing 16 closely-printed columns, 
and in Parts, stitched in a neat wrapper, price 
Fourpence, with elegant Embellishments in Wood, 
THE NEW CASKET; a Weekly Mis- 
cellany, containing Interesting Tales, Romances, 
&c., and every other topic of Attraction and Amuse- 
ment, Selections from Popular Works, Facetiz, 
Original Poetry, &c. 

“A very choice little Miscellany, printed with 
exquisite neatness, and full of embellishments ; 
which, as wood-cuts, are remarkably well exe- 
cuted. Its contents have the merit of being se- 
lected with good judgment.”—Nati onal Omnibus. 


IT. 

THE PRINTERS’ MANUAL: con- 
taining the Compositors’ Scale of Prices, agreed to 
in 1810, and modified in 1816—an Abstract of the 
Newsmens’ Scale—a Table, shewing the price of any 
Number of Letters from 16,000 to 100,000—nume- 
rous Schemes of Imposition—the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Saxon Alphabets—also, the Pressman’s Scale 
of Prices—a Table, shewing the Quantity of Paper 
given out for Jobs of various sizes, from 25 to 5000, 
&c. &c. Price ls. -_ 


THE BOOKBINDERS’ MANUAL: 
containing a full Description of Leather and Vel- 
lum Binding—also, Directions for Gilding of Paper 
and Book-Edges, and numerous valuable Receipts 
for Sprinkling, Colouring, and Marbling—Tables of 
Dimensions, Weights, &c., of Mill-Board—toge- 
ther with a Scale of Bookbinders’ Charges, a List 
of all the Book and Vellum Binders in London, 
&e. Price 2s. 6d. 


A LIST of NEW and INTERESTING TALES, 
JEUX D’ESPRITS, &c. &e. 
Published by WILLIAm Kipp, 228, Regent Strcet ; 
and sold by JaMES GILBERT, 51, Paternoster Row. 





I, 
By Mr. George Cruikshank. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 


a Humorous Story, by one of the Contributors to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, with numerous Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. Second Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 7s, 6d, neatly bound in cloth. 

** As a work of fan and fiction it stands unri- 
valled. The illustrations are inimitable.’’—Edin- 
burgh Evening Post. 


II. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
In a neat pocket volume, bound in silk, with gilt 
edges, price only 6s. 


THE COMIC ALBUM: a Collection of 
Humorous Tales, with numerous Illustrations from 
the pencil of Robert Cruikshank. 

** A very choice little volume, full of fun and hu- 
mour, which will be eagerly read by the youth of 
both sexes, while its admirable illustrations can! ut 
fail to call forth many a hearty laugh from both 
young and old.”’—Gloube. 


III. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 


FACETIZE; being a Collection of Jeux 
d’Esprit, illustrated with 120 Engravings, from de- 
signs by Robert Cruikshank. 2 vols. neatly half- 
bound, with gilt edges- Price only 12s. 

** A very elegant companion to the drawing. 
room table ; very ‘tastily got up.’ ’’—Morn. Chron. 

*,* Early application is requested for the above, 
as a very limited number remain on hand. 


IV. 
By Mr. Thomas Landseer. 


AN ADDRESS to the DB’IL, by 
Robert Burns. Reprinted from the Works, and 
illustrated with 1] first-rate Engravings, from de- 
signs by Thomas Landseer, Esq. In post 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

** We should have thought it impossible that so 
perfect a gem could he produced at so trifling a 
cost.”’—Times. 
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